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A Statement on Public Education 


UCH is being said and written today about our 

public schools. Everything that is said is true— 
somewhere. All of us know that there are some schools 
where the quality of education is as limited as some 
of the critics are saying. There are many other places 
where the quality of education meets every demand of 
the severest critics, In all cases the quality depends, in 
large part, on what our citizens want and demand in 
each community. 


Small high schools and inadequate elementary schools 
cannot offer the variation in subjects that can be offered 
in larger schools. It is the obligation of each school 
district to organize itself so that each school is large 
enough to offer the kind of education that the people 
want. If we accept this belief, people have the right 
and duty to evaluate critically their own schools, but 
not those of another district. 


en costs more money each year and will 
continue to cost more as long as the school popu- 
lation increases each year and the purchasing power of 
the dollar declines. In the final analysis the educational 
offering will be largely conditioned by what the com- 
munity is willing to pay. 

Nearly two hundred years ago Thomas Jefferson 
wrote some revolutionary statements including “all men 
are created equal” and “governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” To the 
independent thinking pioneer American these were 
such challenging words that out of his belief in their 
possibilities there developed a still more revolutionary 
concept—Universal, Free, Public Education. Ignorance 
and democracy are incompatible. Jefferson believed 
that ordinary people could accomplish extraordinary 
results. America’s program of universal public educa- 
tion has been the means to this end. After all, it is not 
mere coincidence that democracy, a high standard of 
living, industrial progress, and public education exist 
side by side in the United States as in no other country 
of the world. 


ECENT research and practice have centered upon 

the identification of differences in pupils, and the 
provision of proper learning conditions. Cyclic changes 
of educational emphases reflect changing patterns of 
values. Presently the focus of attention is on the educa- 
tion of “the gifted child.” Those with special talents 
and special abilities should be, and often are, given an 
opportunity to proceed at their own best rate. However, 
at no time should educational quality be measured in 
terms of the education for our intellectually elite alone. 
Those with less ability must be provided opportunities 
compatible with their respective abilities. In a free so- 
ciety, the educational system reflects the free spirit of 
its people. Our belief in free American education, its 
sensitivity and ability to adjust to the wishes and needs 
of its people, as opposed to rigid state controls, is the 
great underlying strength of a free people, Every 
American youth today feels that his particular educa- 
tion will serve him, his needs, and all other people 
better than an education that primarily serves the state. 


NATION indicates its standard of values in many 

ways: in an economic pattern that measures suc- 
cess in material wealth; in a morality that defines 
wrongdoing as getting caught; in a wage scale that 
pays unskilled workers as much or more than educa- 
tors; in a derisive attitude that lampoons and carica- 
tures the intellectual as an egghead; in a leisure time 
program devoted to TV westerns, professional sport, 
and rock ’n roll. Schools are an institution of society 
and they reflect that society. Thus, as America looks at 
its schools and is dissatisfied, it looks at its own 
imperfections. 


Wisconsin has always maintained a broad, general 
educational program for all of its youth, but it must 
continue to maintain the diversity of quality and bal- 
ance that its citizens have historically expected and 
received. 
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SPECIAL EDITION 


To keep the membership _in- 
formed about the program of the 
WEA, we publish annually the re- 
ports of the various committees 
which have been approved by the 
Representative Assembly. These re- 
ports are the result of long and care- 
ful study over the year by more than 
a hundred members of the Associa- 
tion committees appointed by the 
President to represent all phases of 
} education. 

Once adopted by the Representa- 
tive Assembly these reports become 
the guiding principles and _ policies 
to be carried out by the officers and 
; staff. Not only do they serve to in- 
form the members about the posi- 
tion taken by your association on 
issues in education but also as a 
5 guide for members as they present 
n the case for education in their 
communities. 

We have published the major por- 
tion of the addresses given by the 
speakers at the convention. Lack of 
f space prevents us from reporting 
some of them in their entirety. 
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The Reporter’s First Hand 
Report on World Events 





VICTOR RIESEL 


National Syndicated Columnist 
Reporting on Labor, Political, 
and Industrial Developments 





Labor unions have their place in American society. Over the years they 
have fought valiantly and justifiably for improved working conditions, 
better hours, and better pay for the workingman. Most of our labor leaders 
are honest and conscientious men conducting the affairs of the union in a 
fair and democratic manner and working for the welfare of their members. 
The same cannot be said for all unions, however, In some of our metropoli- 
tan areas, the criminal elements of our society have gained control of un- 
ions and have established themselves as “a second government.” By the 
use of gangland tactics they demand and get tribute from legitimate indus- 
try and from the people. To defeat this imminent danger to our nation, it 
is one of the duties of the school to teach the youth of our nation to abhor 
and to fight this insidious drive to absorb the labor force of the country 
and to ultimately use the union to control our political and industrial life. 


ON’T let anybody tell you that there is any edu- 
cational system worth discussing in the Soviet 
Union, the Soviet bloc or inside the Bamboo Curtain. 
I know. I tell you that there is a great bankruptcy— 
industrial bankruptcy, productive bankruptcy; that 
there is a collapse of the agricultural system; that there 
are no vehicles of transport; that in order to develop 
a Sputnik they had to strip their entire economy and 
to import scientists from the west to develop the mech- 
anism to inject this tiny hunk of metal into outer space. 
America’s teaching profession—and a great profes- 
sion it is, despite its apparent failure in your speaker 
this morning, is supreme—is supreme—and let no one 
tell you that you are not... . 

I do not want to stand here and tell you, for I think 
it would be in bad taste, the story of the attack upon 
myself. Merely I want to say that it was an attack by 
an organized criminal syndicate upon a newspaperman 
in the heart of the city. I only want to make the point 
that they attempted in this way, thru their insignia of 
the acid, to show that they had done it. 

The only point I want to make is that America, un- 
fortunately, is the only land that has a criminal syndi- 
cate. 

America is the only land, despite its great civiliza- 
tion, culture, abundances; despite the many products; 
despite the lushness of our economy; America is the 
only nation of the world which has a criminality or- 
ganized in a corporate sense with its lawyers, public 


2 


relations men, its chief executives, its executioners, and 
storm troops. And these storm troops are the kids who 
pass thru the school systems of some of the big cities. 

It is these children who, if they can be torn from the 
slum tradition or the tradition of the mob in the slum, 
can be turned against the syndicated crime which is 
seeping into industry, into the trade union movement, 
and into our public life. 

You are fortunate in Wisconsin, You do not have syn- 
dicated crime in this state. The teamsters, themselves, 
most of them, are led by honest men. You are fortunate 
that Wisconsin has a clean and crusading labor move- 
ment for the most part. You are fortunate in this state 
that you do not have the vile dregs overflowing from 
other states such as New York or New Jersey, Pennsy]- 
vania or Ohio, Illinois or Missouri. 

You are fortunate because they take a great toll of 
the people’s money . . . I want to make the point that 
syndicated crime—and J. Edgar Hoover will verify it— 
costs the American people $22,000,000,000. I am not 
talking of millions, but of billions of dollars. 

How many schools could be built, how many of the 
techniques of the laboratory taught, how many highly 
expensive visual aids obtained—and last, but not least— 
how much higher could the salaries of the teachers of 
our country be if $22,000,000,000—or part of it—went 
into our educational systems for “bread and butter” as 
well as for physical construction of the educational 
installation? 
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If you have to have an army to fight a criminal under- 
world, then you must seep this money away from the 
kind of thing that you would want. There is, therefore, 
one important thing to remember in all this: This is an 
era of movements. 

I speak to you as a reporter who has sat and talked 
with men who have led jungle fighting, men who have 
come out of guerrilla battles. I have spoken to the men 
of evil, such as Khrushchev and Castro; to the men of 
decency such as Eisenhower and Nixon and Jack Ken- 
nedy; and we come to a conclusion that more important 
than ever are the young people. 

I am not talking in terms of the “here-we-are-at-the- 
crossroads” sort of thing, but rather of the younger 
people who are becoming part of a militant mass. If you 
notice, it was the young people who went into the 
streets in Tokyo; it was the young people who went into 
the streets in Caracas; who took over in Cuba; who are 
storming into the streets of Paris on the Algerian ques- 
tion—some for, some against French Algeria. 

It is the young people thruout the world who are 
being organized, because we are no longer in an era of 
the dynamic men who lead. 

I was surprised when I arrived at Jinja in Uganda on 
the way to Kampala, and someone said, “You are stand- 
ing no more than ten feet from where a young fellow 
once said, “There must be a great dam built here to hold 
the waters of the Nile.’ ” That was 60 years ago, and 
that young fellow was Winston Churchill. 

We are no longer in an era of dynamic men who lead 
... What I am saying is that we do not have the kind of 
leadership, either for good or evil—in evil, Adolf Hitler 


or Mussolini or Joseph Stalin. For good, we don’t have , 


the kind of leadership such as Winston Churchill or 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. You have, instead, the men who 
are created in turn by movements; therefore whatever 
force controls those movements will eventually control 
the world. 

This is the approach, then, to the need to understand 
what is happening in the American labor movement 
and why the American labor movement is important to 
your daily life, your cup of coffee, the dress you buy, 
the suit you buy, the house you build, the rent you 
pay, the roads you travel. It is important because it 
affects the very school system. 

It is important because at this time the American 
labor movement is the single most effectively organized 
force in American politics and therefore will have its 
place in the political leadership of the city and the 
state and the nation, and will therefore directly affect 
you. This is bigger, because as the labor movements of 
the world go, so goes the world, and remember, one- 
third of the land masses of the earth is controlled by 
the Communists of the world today; one third is up 
now for keeps; the other third, perhaps, we say, is still 
free. 

Take a look at what happened in Tokyo. Who 
launched those riots that turned back the President of 
the United States? Those riots were launched by an 
organization called the Sohyo. What is it? Here we are, 
sophisticated, educated people . . . six months ago, 
what was the Sohyo? Where was Lumumba, for ex- 
ample, or Kasavuba . . . names that we never thought 
would affect us. No one knew it and yet these are the 
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people who have decided whether or not there will 
be stable governments, whether the balance of power 
will be against us on the Ivory Coast, the Gold Coast, 
in India, in Ghana, in Malaya. 

These are new names, new forces. If you don’t know 
them, and if the youngsters that come before you have 
no sense and no grasp of the forces closing in on us, we 
will lose. 

This is not just rhetoric. We lost in Tokyo, for ex- 
ample, when the Sohyo trade union movement, led by 
Socialist, Inejiro Asanuma, surged to the fore. Working 
with the Peiping Communists, they took hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, took the trade movement cadres 
of the labor movement of Japan, wove around it the 
students, went into the streets, lewdly desecrated 
democracy, and finally turned back the President of 
the United States. Thus the world had the spectacle of 
President Eisenhower being turned back by street ac- 
tion—remember that phrase—street action . . . 


I have spoken to Nehru in New Delhi about the 
Communist control of unions in India resulting in the 
deaths of thousands of people. We take for granted 
that the death of 6,000 in India means nothing, but I 
could tell you of strike after strike and deaths by the 
hundreds in steel mills and textile mills in India, where 
a trade union official, really a Communist officer led 
and directed by the Soviet Union, has created riots by 
saying there will be a change in diet or a change in 
dialect in the mill. Mr. Nehru has been forced to create 
the strongest trade union curbing laws in the world 
today outside of the Soviet Union. 

Before we come back to the United States, let me 
mention what I observed when I was in Africa this 
summer and last summer. | tell you that there too, the 
trade union movement is the basis for strength. He 
who controls it controls the nation, because Belgium, 
England, and France did not permit political parties. 
In their place, the African leaders built trade unions. 

Sekuou Toure—remember his name, Sekuou Toure. 
In the next few years, this slim, 35-year-old African 
leader of Guinea is going to be the man the Soviet 
Union is going to count on to unify 220 millions of 
people. If they can, and can turn them against the 
United States; if they can outflank us in Europe ‘by 
taking Africa, there will be grim prospects indeed. 

I am not here to frighten you, but who is Sekuou 
Toure in this little land that is not much bigger than 
New Jersey? He was the leader of something called the 
Confederation of Workers of Black Africa, and he used 
it to capture Guinea. 

Then there is Nkrumah of Ghana who is now in the 
Communist bloc. He trained in the National Maritime 
Union here in New York and in New York City and now 
he is organizing the fascist state. You now have an area 
where we are fighting for the sympathy and warmth of 
the trade union movement. 

I skip from there to England where the trade union 
movement is the basis of the British Labor Party, the 
opposition. The opposition are mild-mannered Socialists 
such as in Wisconsin and I know thru the history of 
Victor Berger, Dan Hoan, Zeidler, and all the rest. I 
know the role that Wisconsin Socialists have played in 
the politics of America. 








Well, you might say, why the anxiety? The British 
Labor Party parallels the party that was here. The drive 
for control there is in the hands of Frank Cousins, the 
leader of the largest union, the Teamsters of Britain. 
If Frank Cousins, as the most powerful trade union 
leader, captures the British Labor Party, it will turn 
from being a mild-mannered Socialist movement into 
a militant, anti-American force for unilateral disarma- 
ment. It will turn to the Soviet Union, and, for the first 
time, because of one trade union leader, you will have 
an end of Anglo-American entente for everything. 

I could tell you of the same pattern in Germany, 
where the SPD, the Social Democrats, are opposing 
Konrad Adenauer. 

I make this point—and now we come back to the 
United States—there is one thing that must be under- 
stood: The American labor movement was built by men 
like my father, built by men like Samuel Gompers, the 
little Jewish cigar-maker who walked to work in a pair 
of bedroom slippers because he had no shoes and could 
not afford them. 

The American labor movement sprang out of the 
era of John Mitchell of the Coal Miners—out of the re- 
bellion, out of the era when there were brutal labor 
relations policies. But that was 60 years ago, when the 
dignity of man was assured. 

I want to make the point that the American labor 
movement is for the most part led by decent men who 
are a cross section of America. There are 18 million 
people in it. There are 400,000 trade union officials, 
70,000 locals, 200 international unions. There is an exec- 
utive council, some 29 men, for each one. They are led 
by a man like George Meany, who has come up against 
the deadliest of the underworld. Whether you agree or 
disagree with Walter Reuther, remember that he car- 
ries in his arm the pellets of an assassin’s shotgun and 
still walks under bodyguard. 

I want to say as clearly as I can, so that there is no 
misunderstanding, that I am not talking of the philoso- 
phy and right of the trade union movement to exist. I 
am only saying that the time has come for it to go into 
some agonizing reappraisals of its role—and let me tell 
you why. The American labor movement is one of the 
most influential forces we have. It is a great prize for 
the forces of evil. 

It is a great prize sought out by “the second govern- 
ment.” The criminal government is the second govern- 
ment in this United States, sitting there in the darkness 
beneath the legitimate government, a criminal govern- 
ment which controls state and city officials, which con- 
trols whole communities in some areas of the United 
States. 

This criminal government deals in millions of dollars, 
in the movement of narcotics, in gambling, in taking out 
of a budget of people like yourselves, thru a_ terror 
tax, billions of dollars. They are seeping into industry. 
In order to get what we call “the edge,” in order to beat 
down working people, to avoid paying higher wages, to 
destroy competition of legitimate businessmen, this 
second government, this criminal government, this 
crime syndicate with headquarters in New York, in 
Chicago, and in Detroit, has seized some unions. 

I say that there must be a simple, single standard in 


a discussion of civil liberties . . . In the criticism of the 
infiltration by the underworld, in the attack and expo- 
sure of the infiltration and invasion of the underworld 
. you have the fight for decency and liberty. There 
are the real liberals, those who dare to stand up against 
fascism because the underworld is fascism. 
I give you a basic thesis that fascism comes when 
you combine muscle and storm troopers. When Musso- 
lini, who was a Socialist and a pacifist, wanted to take 
power, he talked in terms of saving the proletariat. He 
took the thugs out of the slums of Torina, Napoli, 
Palermo, all the rest, made them into blackshirted 
storm troopers and seized Italy, all in the name of the 
proletariat. 

When Adolf Hitler organized his movement, the Na- 
tional Socialist Party, it was in the name of saving the 
unemployed, in the name of giving them their national 
dignity. Then he took it to the mobs of Munich, Berlin, 
and the rest, put them into brown-shirted uniforms, 
made the SS storm troopers and took over, just as Lenin 
did after 1917 when 35,000,000 people voted against the 
Communists in favor of a duly elected government of 
Russia. 

Lenin, again in the name of the proletariat, in the 
name of saving the people of Russia, got the gangsters 
and thugs of the underworld and seized what is now the 
Soviet Union and what has turned into a coalition with 
the Chinese. 

I say that that exists today. It is a direct fact that in 
my city of New York this crime syndicate controls 
unions. One of those, for example, was the Hod Car- 
riers. A fellow by the name of Augie Personno simply 
walked in and said, “I am the president.” He was later 
killed, but not because he took over this one local. 
There is a similar control of a local in Chicago. Why do 
I pinpoint? Because I do not want to continue to talk 
in a mass sweep. There is contro] of organized labor 
by crime in at least 50 major cities of the United States 
... This means that some unions, some unions, are con- 
trolled by the criminal syndicate in at least 50 major 
cities of the United States. 

Now, this is the basis of a fascist invasion. What does 
it mean to control some unions and to lay siege to the 
honest labor leaders such as George Meany, Jack Per- 
tosky, Joe Byrnes, all the rest that I am going down the 
line on? It means that a second government threatening 
a gangster economy is laying siege to the most power- 
ful industrial mechanism ever developed in world his- 
tory. 

First, what is the mechanism? The mechanism is the 
labor movement which is active in 110,000 precincts. I 
believe that there would not have been an effective 
campaign for Jack Kennedy if it were not for the Ameri- 
can labor movement either in your state or Michigan, 
Illinois or New York, or many other states. This is their 
privilege; there are some Republicans who are cam- 
paigning for Dick Nixon, and this is their privilege. The 
point is that the most effective, co-ordinated, well-or- 
ganized political machinery in the United States today 
is that which is directed by the American labor move- 
ment. If you are a Republican, you will be unhappy; if 
you are a Democrat, it will give you joy; but the fact 
of the matter is that it does exist and it is a prize which 
some would like to take . . . that is, politically. 
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Industrially, they are the people who have less 
strikes, the leaders of the steel industry . . . there are 
those who shut it down for 116 days. There is Mike 
Quill, who shut down the Pennsylvania Railroad, the 
largest railroad in the world. This is their privilege. In 
the American way, this is their right. 

The issues are important. They are not wrong per se 
because they strike; they are not right per se because 
they strike; we examine the issues. Therefore you have 
it politically and you have it industrially. 

Financially, the trade movement in America has been 
the most successful in the world; it has gotten pen- 
sions, unemployment insurance, hospitalization—and I 
think that is wonderful. I think that to take the terror 
out of old age, out of falling ill, out of hospital bills, is 
magnificent, but that is not the point. The point is that 
in America the pension and welfare system of the trade 
union systems with equal trustees has now reached a 
total of $45 billion dollars. This will increase to $225 
to $250 billion in the next 25 years. I am talking of 
billions. 

Now, this triple prize—industrial, political, and finan- 
cial influence—is indeed something that the underworld 
would like to put its hands on. If it does, we will find 
ourselves living in a fascist state. If it does not and we 
have to fight against it, we have to fight for a single 
standard of law and order and enforcement. 

What is this second government I talk about? It is a 
combine of deadly killers, a combine of suave men 
who have invaded industry. It is a combine of ex- 
perienced lawyers and public relations people. You 
know what a “shakedown” is—a crooked business agent 
in one of the unions that has been captured goes to the 
employer and says, “If you want delivery, if you want 
experienced men, if you don’t want sabotage, you have 
to shake your pocket out, put some extra money in my 
pocket”... 

The second government has shaken down the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force, in addition to the public. 

For example, a fellow in Chicago called Evan Dale 
once said, “I took my blackjack out of Chicago, I went 
to southern Illinois, I cut myself an empire.” He shook 
down the Basco Company that was constructing a job 
in Illinois, a power plant. He wanted one percent for 
himself of the total construction billing. The total con- 
struction bill was $1,100,000,000 and Evan Dale got in 
small bills $1,100,000 for himself. When he was on trial, 
former Attorney General Brownell testified that this 
one man had cost the Atomic Energy Commission some 
$51,000,000 in delays because he would not supply men. 

The men had to pay this man “a shake;” they had to 
go to the saloons that this man owned; they owed this 
man servility because he had what we call a few chart- 
ers for some few small construction locals in that 
particular area. 

How many schools in Illinois could have been built 
for that $51,000,000 which was literally burned, which 
went down a sewer hole! 

I could tell you, for example, that the underworld 
character, Anastasia, who left this world in a lather 
because someone in a barbershop forgot to close the 
door, was getting contracts for supplies and material 
for the Philadelphia Quartermaster Division, so that 
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95% of the legitimate men’s garment manufacturers 
would not bid in. 

The boys that went to Korea to fight on the cold 
mountainsides, who never left those hills in that faroft 
land they never thought existed, did not even have the 
spiritual satisfaction of dying in something clean, be- 
cause their garments were made by the underworld 
which did not know the difference between a sewing 
machine needle and a hypodermic needle. Tens of 
millions of dollars were given to them and little, fake 
unions were set up so that a union label could be put 
into a uniform or a cap, all created by the underworld. 

I could detail the shakedown of the U. S. Government 
by the second government in 1957 but I want to wind 
up with just this: It is not only the government they 
shake down. If you want to make a delivery of produce 
in a part of Chicago you have to pay a shake; if you 
want to make milk deliveries above New York City, you 
have to pay a shake; if you want to get coffee, you have 
to close your eyes to the pilferage and theft on the New 
York waterfront surrounded by a band of deadly pirates 
organized into something allegedly a union; if you want 
sugar, if you want fish—whatever it is—there is always 
a terror tax—maybe a couple of pennies a pound on 
meat that goes into the hands of these men who are not 
labor leaders, but crooks who have captured unions. 

Go into the garment area and you will find the same 
thing. No matter where you go, even into the collection 
of garbage, there is a $50,000,000 garbage collection 
racket. 

If you don’t get rid of your garbage, it is a very em- 
barrassing thing—your neighbors wonder what hap- 
pened. The mob says it won't collect garbage unless it 
gets a certain “shake” and won't let honest carters in 
there. 

They can control whole communities so that what 
you have here is a second government, putting a terror 
tax of its own on the food you eat, the houses you build, 
the roads you travel, the gas you pipe in, the aqueducts 
for water. Therefore I say it is important that you 
understand that there is this mob, that it is seeking the 
capture of the honest trade union movement. 

The honest trade union movement must be kept 
clean, because as we go on into the ’60s, it is obvious 
that the greater mass of people will exert their influence 
on the government, just as masses of labor and people 
have exerted influence in England, France, Africa, and 
Tokyo. 

These people will exert an influence upon the crush- 
ing of this second government, upon educating kids 
that an honest dollar is the way to live—that you must 
never take the easy way to get a favor or a dirty dollar. 

Upon you people, teaching these kids that they must 
not only abhor dirty money and fight it, but that they 
must learn that there is only a single standard of hon- 
esty and decency, depends our strength . . . 

It is up to you to see that the kids of the future have 
the guts to stand up and fight, so that this slimy thing 
that is crawling will not capture the decent, the honest 
labor movement, and that together with industry, with 
men of good will, we will keep this country clean. 

We are going to, because I know you are the people 
who are going to do it! 
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LOOK at the program for your convention this 

morning and it says “1853-1960"—that is 107 years. It 
means that your Wisconsin Education Association is 
107 years old. Some of you have been coming for a long 
time, haven’t you? Did you ever get fed up on these 
conventions? 

I used to go to them, used to wonder why we had 
them. I just came from Nebraska, from North Carolina. 
I attended one in Boston and one in Pittsburgh. Why 
do we have these things? I tried to figure out some rea- 
sons. Maybe we can think of some together. 

The first reason I saw this morning in the coffee shop 
and around town .. . fellowship. We come for fellow- 
ship with each other in this great State of Wisconsin. It 
is wonderful to get out here, talk with each other in the 
lobbies, in the parking lots, around the coffee shops— 
fellowship. 

In the second place you have a chance to exchange 
ideas with each other, not only from the platform or in 
the conference sessions that you are going to have this 
afternoon and tomorrow but just with each other. You 
find the other teacher had the same kind of a problem 
that you had, you find how she solved it, you get an 
idea; maybe you cannot use it in toto, but you get an 
idea, 

The third reason are the exhibits which you have in 
the Auditorium-Arena, You are very lucky in the State 
of Wisconsin to have such exhibits. They spend a lot 
of money on them. Every time I go to one of these 
meetings, I go early to see the exhibits. I do that all 
over the country because I see constantly the word 
“new” marked on these things, You and I can see quick- 
ly all the magnificent new things developed to use in 
our job of education in the State of Wisconsin and in 
the United States. You have the best set-up I have seen 
anywhere, so you are very fortunate. 

Those are three good reasons. There is another one— 
very important. It is particularly true in Wisconsin in 
October or November, for you can get in your car and 
drive away from your job for a couple of days, out with 
these magnificent colored leaves and God’s great beauty 
that is out here. Look back on yourself and say, “Where 
am I in this total picture?” 

It is what Bernard Baruch calls the detached hour 
in the age of distraction. All of the things Mr. Riesel 
said to you, that Mr. Johnston and Mr, Lerner will say 
to you tomorrow morning, are part of this distracted 
age in which we live, and we need a detached hour to 
look back and say, “Where am I now—how am I doing?” 

When I was in the rat race in Chicago, the squirrel- 
cage existence, in October I used to get into my car, 
come up into Wisconsin, drive to some spot where you 
have these gorgeously colored leaves—you have so many 
of these places and they are so beautiful—and just stop 
there over the weekend and enjoy God’s beautiful nature 
and look at myself and say, “Where am I? How am I 
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doing? What could I do different?” and sort of think it 
over. 

I think that is why we have these great educational 
meetings over the country—it gives us an opportunity to 
get away from things. Some of you want to see Cine- 
rama—it was wonderful just to look at the Cypress 
Gardens and listen to the Vienna Boys Choir—get these 
new experiences in our systems. 

You know, we who teach must never cease to learn. 
We either grow or we die, so that is why we have these 
meetings. 

Your program states that the title of my part in your 
session is “The Human Factor in Education.” 

There are a number of non-human factors I want to 
talk about first, and the first one is buildings, because 
you as teachers are frequently on the spot with critics 
who call them palaces, I know of no palaces. I go into 
all states. I have just come from Kearney, Nebraska. 
They built a new high school for 800 youngsters; it cost 
them $1,600,000. You can divide that out and see it is 
about $12.88 a square foot. When I got in the middle, 
I saw a great patio, glass enclosed, with a dome over it 
and in the patio, some little puddles—they were ponds, 
really, with lilies in them, and four beautiful ducks in 
the pond; some asters and ‘mums and bird cages. I 





Many factors make for better education. Your conven- 
tion gives you the opportunity for fellowship, to ex- 
change ideas, to see the new things in education, and 
to tell the public what you stand for. Most of your fine 
new school buildings are not the palaces your critics 
write and talk about, but rather places of pleasant 
surroundings where both teachers and students may 
accomplish their objectives. But above all these things 
nothing takes the place of the human element in edu- 
cation. The teacher who understands children and en- 
joys teaching is the biggest factor in education. 





found that was the biological laboratory. Are you 
wondering what the ducks were doing there? The bio- 
logy teacher’s wife, in order to augment the income of 
the biology teacher, raises ducks, so they display them 
in school first; she sells them for four or five dollars a 
pair. The kiddies see them, tell their folks and then 
for Thanksgiving they can have a duck dinner, and it 
works out fine. 

I dedicated a $3,000,000 high school building in 
Pennsylvania. In the lobby there is a rockery and in 
the rockery were ‘mums, asters, philodendron, and 
beauty. If some critic saw that he would write another 
article, “What business have you to have a rockery in 
the lobby of a school building?” Beauty—esthetic beauty 
—an oasis in the desert of life of many of these young- 
sters. 
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When I was a kid in school, we did not have a lobby, 
we had only a corridor. I had one teacher who had a 
blooming geranium on her desk—that helped a little— 
see what I am talking about—beauty. 

I was in a school building in Maine built in 1894—a 
beautiful building, a room in each corner of the first 
floor, a room in each corner of the second floor—very, 
very adequate. Then somebody thought about manual 
training. Where were they going to teach manual train- 
ing in a school like that? It had no expansibility. That 
building lasted for 66 years. 

You are building some nice buildings—they are very 
nice. Where are you building them? I suppose right out 
in a corn field. Every time I want to find a new building 
it is out in a corn field. They are one story, they are 
elastic, expansible, adaptable to the course of study 
that you are going to have ten years from now, fifteen, 
twenty years from now, tho not one of us now can 
fathom what it is going to be any more than anybody 
could imagine that Greek would ever go out of school 
and manual training would come in. 

We have used vision in building our buildings—how 
long are they going to last? This one I told you about 
in Maine lasted 66 years, These that you are building 
today are going to have to last for 30 years just to pay 
for them. Then they will have to last for 20, 30, 40 years 
more. What do you think the course of study is going to 
be 30 years from now in these buildings you are build- 
ing now? How different will it be from what we have? 
Do you think there should be esthetic beauty in them? 
If some of the people in the Middle Ages would have 
had no more vision than some of the people have today 
there would be no Notre Dame, no Westminster Abbey. 

What is wrong with having esthetic beauty in a high 
school building? I have a friend in New York who is in 
a fine building, Bellview Hospital, and he says fine 
buildings do not make for fine medical care. It is the 
will and devotion and dedication and interest and 
loyalty of the staff that make for fine medical care, so 
while I am talking about these buildings, and they are 
necessary, they do not make for fine education. If you 
have your choice of good buildings and poor faculties, 
youll take the poor building and good faculty every 
time. That is important—that is why I will get to the 
human factor very shortly. 

I would like to take a few minutes to tell you about 
Linton High School in Schenectady, New York, which 
occupies two city blocks and cost $7,000,000 In the 
center it has a patio, with flowers and benches. When 
you go to the study hall, you sit out there under the 
sunlight to study. What’s wrong with that? 

I sat with the president of the board of education, a 
70-year-old woman, congratulated her on what they 
had done. She looked at me and said, “Thank you Mr. 
Lovejoy. Have you seen our cosmetology department?” 

I said, “I have.” 

Cosmetology—and if some of our critics would see 
that, they would write another article, “What business 
do you have to have cosmetology in a comprehensive 
high school?” 

The girl who takes it there instead of at a special 
place is going to get some academics, some music; she 
is going to be a better cosmetologist, a better wife, a 
better mother, a better citizen. That is what we are do- 
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ing in our comprehensive high schools in America 
which they do not do in Europe. You can have the 
European education for the Europeans—I am not criti- 
cizing it, but what we have is right for us because we 
have a different kind of life. We take every kid of every 
parent and we give him as much education as he is 
capable of having. No other nation on the face of the 
earth has ever dared to try the experiment that we have 
tried, to take every youngster, whether handicapped 
mentally or physically, and give him as much education 
as he was capable of having. 

I talked about buildings and I want you to have that 
equipment, but I hope it is adaptable to all the chil- 
dren. I went into a high school and found all the chairs 
were tablet armchairs for righthanded pupils, all thru 
the building. I said, “Where are the tablet armchairs 
for the left-handed students?” 

The principal said, “What do you mean?” 

I said, “What is the left-handed student supposed to 
do?” 

He said, “Let him use the next chair,” and I asked 
if that would be economical. Did you ever see a left- 
handed student write? 

We asked a school equipment company to make some 
left-handed tablet armchairs and they started to make 
them. 

Did you ever read about Procrustes in Greek myth- 
ology, the highwayman who waylaid people . . . if they 
were too short for his bed, he stretched them; if they 
were too long, he shrunk them. The automobile industry 
must have read about Procrustes—fitting the person to 
the thing, instead of the other way around! 

Supplies—what can I say about them? I know a busi- 
ness agent who bought a carload of penmanship paper 
because he could get it at 25% off. That saved the tax- 
payers money. There were 100,000 students in the 
school system. The paper was distributed and inside of 
six months their penmanship went to smash because the 
hairs came up in the paper, the paper was so poor. 

I would like to talk about books, the repository of 
all knowledge of the past. Did you ever stop to think 
that they can be out of date? I think every physics and 
chemistry book in the world went out of date on Octo- 
ber 10 because if I remember rightly, it used to say the 
basic meter is the distance between two hairlines on a 
platinum iridium bar in Sevres, France, but that is 
accurate only to one-millionth of an inch. Today that 
is not accurate enough, so on October 10 they changed 
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it to»krypton because it measures to the accuracy of 
one-ten-millionth of an inch, If you are working out in 
space millions of miles, it can make a lot of difference 
in the expansibility of things. 

In England recently, a biology student said to her 
teacher, “My book is wrong—” 

If I had ever gone to one of my teachers and said 
that, she would have replied, “Go back and sit down!” 

This teacher said, “What is wrong?” 

The girl said, “The book says that the incubation 
period of a cockroach is 40 days. I have a laboratory at 
home. because my daddy is interested in biology, too, 
and studying the incubation period of a cockroach I 
find under controlled conditions of 80 degrees, it is 28 
days, not 40.” 

Any good teacher knows that the best education is 
self-education, for the student must be intellectually 
curious and intelligently inquisitive. Teach students 
how to think, not what to think. What happened was 
that somebody years ago in research found the incuba- 
tion period for cockroaches was 40 days. It has been 
published in books until one day someone comes up and 
says, “I have a new research experiment and I find it 
is now 28 days.” 

The course of study . . . one of the decisions made in 
Geneva this past summer, was that a course of study 
should be the servant of the teacher and not her master. 
It was agreed further by 78 nations in this meeting in 
Geneva, including nations behind the Iron Curtain, 
that it is important to give moral education the empha- 
sis demanded by present day conditions, and to ask all 
teachers to stress the moral and social implications of 
what they teach and of the situations with which the 
pupil may be confronted within and without the school 
community. 

The New York City Board of Education has had that 
question within the last six weeks, whether they are 
going to have special courses. The Board agreed that 
every teacher in that great educational system every 
day, in every lesson, could teach a moral and ethical 
point of view. You will see that the solution to this 
problem is that you must never lose the opportunity, 
so that we shall continue to have national integrity and 
honor in this country—and you are the key to the whole 
business. 

There are a lot of other factors I want to mention— 
the human factor, all the people involved. Who are the 
people involved? In the first place, they are the publics, 
and the publics, I think, are in three classes: the par- 
ents, the alumnus parents, and the never-were-parents. 
The worst group is the one I am in, the alumnus, the 
group that does not have kids in school any more. 

I was in lowa the other day. A farmer said he wanted 
to retire, sell his farm, move into the city, and he said, 
“If they don’t build another school house, I think I can 
make it.” 

You have some that are like that and you have to 
work with them. There are the legislators, the school 
board members, the bus drivers, the cafeteria workers, 
the pupils, and the faculty; and the faculty includes 
the teachers, the school nurses, attendance officers, 
guidance counselors, clerical staff, all of them. 

As teachers, I think you and I should recognize the 
great contribution that school board members make, 


the members that Mr. Rickover criticizes once in a 
while because they are not professional, he says, The 
strength of America is that we have a heterogeneous 
board of education composed of laymen who under 
state law set up education locally. It is the most thank- 
less, patriotic job we have in America. Some of you may 
have been school board members—you may have re- 
ceived telephone calls at 12 o'clock at night—“Why 
this,” and “Why that.” 

That is why we have these conferences, so we can 
tell the public. The school board leader, under the 
guidance of the board, is the administrator; he gives di- 
rection to the educational ship, keeps it on its course. 

The custodian of these nice, new buildings . .. we put 
them in the custody of a man, we put on the outside of 
the door—“Custodian”—it used to be “Janitor.” When I 
went to school, we learned a lot of education takes 
place with the janitor, so we began to put a character 
credential in there. He is a custodian today; he is quite 
important in the educational process. Why does he wash 
the windows? So God’s sunlight may come in. Why does 
he sweep the floors? So there is a healthy environment 
for the educational process to take place. 

We used to have him in our faculty meetings. We all 
want to be important. I have a friend up in Maine who 
has the only house where George Washington never 
slept. He has a sign on his oak tree. “This is the tree 
under which Paul Revere would have ridden had he 
gone this way.” 

There is the bus driver . . . the individual who starts 
out at 6:30 in the morning, picks up a load of dyna- 
mite to bring over to school, Did you ever stop to think 
that how that driver delivers that load of dynamite can 
set the pace to education? I have seen some wonderful 
morals developed on those buses. 

I was in a state the other day where they were ex- 
amining applications for the position of bus driver and 
I said, “What is his character?” 

He said, “He is a good driver, a good mechanic.” 

I said, “I want to know what kind of a character he 
has.” 

They said, “Why do you want to know that? He is a 
good driver, a good mechanic—” 

I said, “The last kid on the bus may be an eight- 
year-old-girl; she may be driving that last mile alone 
with him after dark on that bus.” 

Cafeteria workers—why? They provide the food for 
healthy bodies so the educational process may take 
place. 

Pupils . . . aren't they wonderful—but they present 
problems, too. I don’t know what you have in Wiscon- 
sin, but over the country about half of these kiddies 
have no religious education when they come to us. That 
is why I mention the moral factor. How many children 
do you have in your classes today that were born out 
of wedlock? I did not say “illegitimate children’— 
there are none—there are illegitimate adults. 

How many children have names that are different 
from the names of their present fathers? You have a 
problem. I had in my school seven children of the same 
mother, the last name of every one was different— 
seven different fathers for the one mother and the seven 
different school children in the school system. That 
gives you a problem. 
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What about the mobility of youngsters? How would 
you like to be in a school district where every week in 
May youngsters enroll with you because daddy moved. 

Did you ever have a chameleon? I did. When I put 
him on a blue cloth, he turned blue; when I put him on 
a brown cloth, he turned brown; then I put him on a 
piece of Scotch plaid and he liked to bust himself trying 
to make good, That is the youngster today, the accele- 
rated sophistication of the youngster today who comes 
to you. 

They have their problems . . . The kid next door 
came home all wrought up, said, “I wish I was grown 
up, married, and dead!” 

And the one on the other side of us, he was all mixed 
up ... his report was not so good and he said to his 
father, “What do you suppose is the matter with me, 
heredity or environment?” 

Talking about these youngsters and the changed 
conditions under which you are teaching—don't they 
change rapidly? A little boy tripped over a corner 
asphalt tile, fell down. His teacher picked him up, 
cuddled him against her and said, “Have a good cry.” 

Johnny looked at teacher and said, “Cry, hell! Some- 
body is going to get sued for this!” 

I was in Florida the other day and the teacher in the 
second grade room called on Sammy, said, “Can you 
count to ten?” He did. She said. “That was fine. Now, 
can you count in reverse?” 

He started, “10-9-” etc., and when he got to six, he 
stopped to get his breath, then went on, “5,4,3,2,1,0 
—damn!” 

The teacher said, “How did you learn to count that 
way?” 

He said, “My father is an officer at Cape Canaveral.” 

We come very quickly, if you please, to the most im- 
portant factor . .. the teacher, That is you, Great re- 
sponsibility for the world’s future lies to an extent that 
is frightening in the hands of the world’s teachers, and 
when you listen to the rest of your speakers, you will 
remember this statement, that great responsibility for 
the world’s future lies to an extent that is frighening in 
the hands of the teachers of Wisconsin—you don’t have 
to go to lowa or anywhere else, but you, right here. 

“Where am I in this process?” If you have faith in 
ultimate values and if you believe that man can rise 
above his animal nature to a status a little lower than 
that of the angels, then you can glory in being a teacher. 

Do you know a good teacher teaches for the right 
reasons? Every one of you in this room is the only one 
who knows why you teach—you and God. A good teach- 
er teaches for the right reasons. A good teacher believes 
there is a difference between right and wrong, that man 
has the duty to try to choose. 

There is something that used to bother me when I 
was a teacher. A good teacher sooner or later will be 
teaching more than she herself knows ... . A good teach- 
er encourages self-education, as my biology teacher did. 
The best teacher is one who kindles an inner fire, 
arouses moral enthusiasm, inspires the student with a 
vision of what he may become. 

I did not say build a fire—you don’t have to build a 
fire—you have to kindle the one that is there. We have 
to be sure we are not a fire extinguisher that puts it out. 
So many times we hear a youngster say, “Why? Why?” 
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and how many times we hear the reply, “Don’t bother 
me!” and pretty soon they have been squelched to the 
point where they won't ask any more. You and I have to 
stimulate them so that they will ask, “Why?” 

Some of you have been in Rome, you know the 
Church of St, Peter-in-Chains. In that church there is a 
statute of Moses carved by Michelangelo out of a single 
block of marble. When he had finished this statute, 
some of his friends said, “How are you able to carve 
such a magnificent statute out of a single block?” 

Michelangelo replied, “The statue was always in the 
marble—I merely let it out.” 

What is there within these youngsters that -you are 
going to help to let out? You are the important factor 
in this whole process along the line. 

You know who Floyd Patterson is—he is the heavy- 
weight champion of the world—he was, he lost it, and 
got it back. He went to P. S. 614 on Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, down in one of the toughest sections of 
New York that you read about. 

By the way, if you think you are having any prob- 
lems at all, get The Ladies Home Journal of November, 
read what it says about some places to teach and be 
glad you have nothing like that in Wisconsin. That is 
not typical of the United States, either, but there are 
some like that. 

Floyd Patterson, before a fight day in the United 
States, visits Miss Maronstein, P. S. 614, New York 
City, and gives her two tickets to the prizefight. Miss 
Maronstein was his teacher, She taught him to read by 
translating a reader into boxing terms so Floyd could 
understand it. Could you translate a reader into some 
terms that some kids you have could understand it? 

In P. S, 614 every June there is a cash award made to 
the boy who has made the greatest progress in that 
school. It is called the Floyd Patterson Award and he 
provides the money, If you go into Miss Maronstein’s 
room, on the blackboard you will see she had written 
“100% Attendance” and underneath, the names of 16 
boys, They were inveterate truants in all the schools in 
which they had been before they were transferred to 
her and they now have 100% attendance. How many 
does she have in her room? Exactly 16, Remember, this 
is one of the toughest districts, and she has the 16. 

I would like to tell you what she says about them: 
“They are worth caring for; they are not just surprised 
when they become conscious of the fact that they are 
qualified to use their brains—they are shocked.” 

She says, “It is a matter of confidence, and once they 
have that, I have got them.” 

Did you ever feel you had not touched the lives of 
enough people in the course of a year? I used to 
wonder. In Scotland, I picked up an interesting story 
some years ago: A Scotch minister was called to con- 
ference by the board of presbyters of his church. 

“You have had only one convert to the church in the 
last year, and that only a 12-year-old boy. We must 
have more results so we think you had better resign.” 

He went to a little graveyard in back of the church to 
think thru what his year had meant. From behind one 
of the gravestones, popped this boy: 

“Mr. MacDonald,” (we'll call him) “do you think 
maybe I would make a minister?” 

Mr. MacDonald said, “Are you interested in the 
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ministry? Let’s go into the study and talk about it.” 

They talked and shortly this boy queried, “Do you 
think maybe I would make a foreign missionary?” 

They talked a little more. It was a lean Scotch year 
and there was only one convert, a 12-year-old boy, but 
he was Robert Moffett who went to South Africa and 
changed the face of the continent. 

Maybe you will only touch the life of one boy, but 
you will never know the end point of what you do. 

I was in Sioux City some time ago, visiting with Ben 
Dayhun and his wife. They have no relatives, they are 
in the mining business, have holdings worth more than 
a million dollars. The day I was there, Ben said, “My 
wife and I just made a joint announcement—our entire 
holdings are to go to the Sioux City Symphony orches- 
tra so that there may be cultural life in Sioux City in 
perpetuity.” 

I said, “That is magnificent. Where did you get your 
idea?” 

“Sarah Nolan gave it to me.” 

I said, “Who was she?” 

“She was my elementary school teacher in Pella, 
Iowa, 65 years ago.” 

You will never know . .. you and I are not going to 
live very long, but is it not wonderful to know that 
when you and I are gone that some of our ideals, some 
of our dreams, some of our aspirations, will never die? 





The human factor in education .. . the greatest oppor- 
tunity in the world. 

I don’t know if any of the other speakers will talk to 
you about the prestige of America . . . I read it in the 
paper, I picked it up this morning again on the radio, 
talking about the prestige of America instead of talk- 
ing about the greatness of America, 

I was in Europe .. . if you go there, you have to 
register with the police, You can give your passport to 
the hotel clerk and he will register it overnight for you. 
I was standing in front of a hotel desk, about to hand 
my passport to the hotel clerk, when a man said, “I beg 
your pardon—” I turned around and here was a na- 
tional of that country standing there, He said again, “I 
beg your pardon.” I said, “Yes, sir?” 

He said, “Is that your passport?” 

I said, “Yes, that is my passport.” 

He said, “May I touch it?” ' 

I said, “Certainly,” and I handed it to him—I won- 
dered what he would do with it. He caressed it lov- 
ingly, and said, “Mister, that is the most precious pos- 
session an individual in this world can own. I would 
give anything if I could own one of those,” and he 
passed it back to me. 

I paid $10 in Washington for my passport. I can 
travel anywhere in the free world with the protection 
of our government . . . thanks to the prestige of Amer- 
ica... and you are the key to the whole thing. 
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If only one word could be used to describe American civilization, that one 
word would be “access.” In our Declaration of Independence we say all 
men are created free and equal. We hope they are created equal. We 
know they are not. We believe there ought to be equal access to equal 
opportunity for all those unequal youngsters with unequal abilities to 
develop their unequal abilities. That is access. 


T IS good to be here talking to so many teachers. 

You will forgive me if I take a few words at the very 
beginning in order to speak somewhat personally and to 
comment on some things that are being said about your 
speaker this morning. This is a few minutes’ time which 
I would much rather spend talking about my country 
and its culture and its educational system than myself 
but a few self-appointed and somewhat anonymous veto 
groups who make up in psychic intensity what they lack 
in numbers have taken it upon themselves to say some 
things about me and I think I need to clear the air. 

What they are talking about is ancient history and 
trivial history. I have lived a long time and about a 
quarter of a century ago, along with many Americans 
more distinguished than myself and many patriotic 
Americans, I allowed my name on the letterheads of a 
number of organizations. I was fighting for some very 
concrete and specific things in those troubled times and 
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I worked with those who I thought were at that time 
fighting for those same things. If I can be accused of 
anything, it would be of having been somewhat naive 
at that time. 

There has never been any question, even in the wild- 
est illusional fantasy of my opponents, never been any 
questions that I was ever a member of Communist or- 
ganizations or any subordinate organizations. The cli- 
mate of opinion at that time which involved these let- 
terhead organizations is very well known. I said a while 
ago that other and distinguished Americans were on 
these letterheads. Some of this literature said I was on 
forty of them, I was talking with Mrs. Roosevelt several 
times about this and she tells me she was on fifty-odd 
of them. She and I run neck-and-neck in this particu- 
lar distinction. 

I want to say very clearly that the question is the kind 
of a person I am. I notice in some of the literature put 
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out by an organization called the American Council of 
Christian Laymen, certain things are said about me. 
Reading those things, I would like to know what is 
Christian about this organization, because I know some- 
thing of the history of Christianity. Jesus said, “You 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” 
| think it is important to know the truth about us. 

If these people wanted to know the truth, it is per- 
fectly possible for them to read my record which has 
been an open book from the start. | have been an 
author, a journalist, and a teacher for 30 years or more. 
if they want to know about me as an author, they can 
read ten, twelve books that I have written, If they want 
to know about me as a journalist, they can read thou- 
sands of articles 1 have written. If they want to know 
about me as a teacher, they can talk to tens of thou- 
sands of students in universities whom I have taught. 
If they want to know about my patriotism, they can go 
to the Army War College, where I have been a regular 
lecturer for some years, and ask the people in charge 
of the Army War College about me. 

If they want to know about me, why don't they go 
to the Communist press and see the kinds of attacks 
the Communist press has been making on me for 25 
years? I have been the prime target of their attacks, 
much more a target than any of the people who are to- 
day spreading some of this literature. 

I ask, how silly can people get? 

But, of course, they don’t want to do this research 
because it might. disturb their certainty, the image that 
they have of themselves as guardians and defenders of 
American institutions against dangerous men. 

I would suggest that what is really dangerous in 
America is a self-appointed thought police that wants 
to tell us what we can read and whom we can listen to. 
One of my culture heroes is Justice Holmes of the U. S. 
Supreme Court and in a famous opinion he said the test 
of truth is the capacity of that truth to get itself accept- 
ed in the competition of ideas in the market place, and 
I suggest that is the principle on which American 
democracy has been based and must be based. 

What I say goes beyond any personal matter about 
myself. It is not just my freedom of speech that is in- 
volved. I might say I have a lot of freedom of speech 
and I say a good deal and I have been saying it for a 
long time and saying it across the country and I am not 
exactly a silent man, What is involved is not my free- 
dom of speech; what is involved in your freedom to 
decide whom you are going to listen to and it is this 
freedom which they are aiming at. If one of these 
groups can pressure you into not listening to certain 
speakers, the next step will be to decide whom you can 
listen to and this, I suggest, is part of the totalitarian 
idea. It is part of the idea of Russia itself and China 
and of the Communist world and I suggest that those 
who share this totalitarian idea might perhaps be more 
at home in the totalitarian climate of those countries. 

I suggest one other thing: The most effective Commu- 
nist propaganda around the world today and I have 
been around the world and I have seen that Commu- 
nist propaganda at work—the most effective Commu- 
nist propaganda around the world today is the propa- 
ganda which says that Americans do not mean the free- 
dom which they talk about, that Americans are not 
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serious about the ideals they prefess. It is this kind of 
propaganda which these individuals and groups are 
playing right into and I leave it to you to answer who 
it is that is giving aid and comfort to the Communist 
enemy and now one final word: 

My parents fled from Russia more than 50 years ago. 
They fled from religious persecution, from oppressive 
political atmospheres. They came here with their chil- 
dren, as millions of others have come to the United 
States from the beginning of its history. We are a na- 
tion of DP’s. They fled in order that their children might 
have a chance to breathe freely and a chance to grow 
up without a scar on their hearts, a chance to express 
themselves and develop their personalities and I must 
say I do not think the dream of my parents was an un- 
successful dream. They both died recently and died 
happily because they found in this country what they 
have been looking for. 

This country of mine has been good to me and I 
would not love it as dearly as I do if at the same time 
I did not insist unswervingly upon doing everything I 
can to complete the uncompleted work of democracy, 
to bring this as close as possible to the democratic 
ideals that we really care about. 

I say that the republic will survive some of these 
self-appointed defenders, but I am not sure the re- 
public would survive if the rest of us, the great, over- 
whelming majority of us, allowed what these people say 
to make us run. 

Pericles, a long time ago, said to the Athenians that 
the price of freedom is courage, and that is still true in 
the United States of America. 

And now I want to use the rest of my time on some- 
thing really important and not these personal words. It 
has been painful for me to speak of this because you 
are not really interested in these autobiographical de- 
tails, but I thought the air needed to be cleared. 

We are living in a world in which education is a 
heroic thing. We often talk of the double man, In a 
sense we are all double men. We live on two levels. 
On one level of our universe, our hopes and fears for 
ourselves and our pupils, but on another level we are 
aware that there are forces in the world outside which 
at any moment can pick up this private universe of ours 
and crush it like an eggshell. We are all of us conduct- 
ing the educational enterprise on the very edge of an 
abyss and that is what makes it so perilous, but that is 
what makes it so important. 
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The great American humorist, Finley Peter Dunne, 
who created that lovable character, Mr. Dooley, had 
Mr. Dooley saying to his friend, Mr. Hennessey, “Hen- 
nessey,” he said, “I don’t know about the history text- 
books that they teach in school, these textbooks are al- 
ways telling us what a country died of; what I want to 
know is what a country lived of,” and this question, 
what is it that a people lives of, is a question that all 
Americans must confront today because we are being 
put to the very test of survival. 

The three R’s have been an important part of our 
educational system. I, myself, am more interested now 
in what I call the three knows. First, we must know our 
craft and know it with precision and with passion and 
teach our youngsters, teach our pupils to know what- 
ever they set their hand to, whatever their craft will be, 
to know it with precision and with passion. We must 
love that craft, so that we communicate to them some of 
the fire and incandescence of our love. 

Second, we must know our country and our culture 
and our world. We must know the nature of our in- 
stitutions and the strength of our institutions and where 
they are vulnerable and know the forces which exist in 
our world today which endanger those institutions. 

Third, we must know ourselves so that we may make 
that journey into the interior which every person must 
make in order to confront his own fears, his own in- 
securities, his own doubts and to discover within him- 
self, deep within himself that fortress of belief, that 
core of conviction which will enable him to be an eftec- 
tive person. This applies to teachers as it applies to all 
others, but it applies especially to teachers. 

We talk a good deal about the weapons race which 
is going on between ourselves and the Communists, 
and it is an important thing not to fall behind in that 
weapons race, but there is another race which seems to 
be more important still because weapons while they 
may give us some security, will never solve any ques- 
tions; weapons never resolve anything. The second race 
is the intelligence race, the brains race, the race be- 
tween ourselves and the Communist world to organize 
social intelligence, to develop the intelligence of every 
one of our youngsters and to put everyone in the stra- 
tegic place where he can give his best strength to the 
purposes of the nation. 

In this intelligence race, this brains race, the teacher 
has become the pivotal figure. The real battlegrounds 
in the coming generations is not on the missile field, not 
a nuclear battleground; the real battleground is the 
battleground of ideas. About 20 years ago, in one of my 
early books, I said that ideas are weapons; that is even 
truer today than it was then. We are engaged in an 
idea war with a ruthless enemy who knows exactly how 
to use ideas as weapons and we must in turn develop 
ideas of our own and carriers of those ideas who can be 
effective in the long struggle ahead. 

There has been a shift recently in Communist propa- 
ganda as I have seen it operating around the world. In 
the Russian revolution, the emphasis was upon the in- 
dustrial proletariat as the pivotal class in revolution. In 
the Chinese revolution, the emphasis was upon the 
agrarian masses, the peasant masses, as the pivotal class 
in revolution. Neither of these is any longer the Com- 
munist emphasis. They have now shifted their revolu- 
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tionary strategy and in country after country, all the 
way from Japan to France, their emphasis has turned 
to the intellectual groups, to college and university 
students, to professors, to writers, to artists, to teachers. 
They feel that if they can gain control of these groups, 
they gain control of the ideas which permeate down to 
the masses and along with whatever control they can 
get of the armies, this is what gives them ultimately 
their chance at the conquest of power. 

We have to remember this as we look toward the 
future because we have to develop not only a genera- 
tion of young people which can be immune to this kind 
of thing, but we must also develop a generation of 
young people who can carry the ideas they have learned 
around the world with them, wherever they go as tech- 
nicians, as teachers, as ambassadors of every kind, carry 
around the world with them to the students and pro- 
fessors of universities all over the world, the meaning 
of American civilization. 

Your president, Miss Kline, of the National Educa- 
tion Association, has said some very incisive and very 
moving things about education in America and one of 
the things that she has said with which I agree com- 
pletely, is that our educational tradition has been a 
revolutionary one. This is perhaps more important than 
many of us understand. 

Let me tell you a little about my experience in Asia. 
I had a chance to teach at the University of New Delhi 
but I also traveled around to other universities thruout 
India. I saw thousands and thousands of Indian students 
and teachers and I talked to them, I found whenever 
the conversation got around to American living stan- 
dards, to American refrigerators and automobiles, to 
American high wages and high profits, to the shop win- 
dows filled to bursting with all kinds of good things, to 
the surface of our life, whenever they got around to that, 
they did not respond; I detected a certain jealousy and 
envy and sullenness. This was too much for them to 
grasp, it was not comprehensible, this rich, powerful 
America, but when we got around to talking about an- 
other America, about the American revolution, which 
was the first revolution against imperialism in modern 
history, or the Jeffersonian or Jacksonian revolution or 
about the Civil War, which was the first time in modern 
history that brother fought brother so that slaves could 
be free, when we got around to talking about the settle- 
ment of our plains by pioneers who were not afraid, 
who came here not out of fear, felled the forest, built 
the churches out of affirmation, after we talked about 
Theodore Roosevelt and the new nationalism, and Wil- 
son and the new freedom, when I talked to them about 
Wilson, the first leader in modern times who had de- 
veloped the idea of a national self-determination, the 
idea out of which have grown so many of these new 
national states emerging around the world today, told 
them about Roosevelt and the New Deal, the way in 
which Americans have pulled themeslves out of the 
bottom of the depression not by methods of a police 
state, but by using their own intelligence, their own 
efforts, of the collective will, how America was trans- 
formed so rapidly in the past decades that when I 
wrote my book I found at the end of a decade I had to 
go back and rewrite many of the sections because 
America changed under my very finger tips . . . when 
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[ told them about this revolutionary America, then they 
really responded because this fits in with their exper- 
ience, this they understand. 

We say a lot these days about trying to win the un- 
committed peoples of the world. We say a lot about 
trying to get them to identify with us and with our in- 
stitutions and ideals and to separate them from the 
Communists, but may I make a simple suggestion: If 
in our individual lives we want someone to identify 
with us, how do we do it? We do not do it by sending 
them armor or even by economic aid, important as it 
is. If you want another individual to identify himself 
with you, you must first identify yourself with him— 
that is the way it is done and I suggest if it is true we 
are living in this revolutionary world in which it is a 
question of life and death for us to get these people to 
identify with us, we had better identify with them and 
with their aspirations. 

What I am saying now is that there is in America 
tradition, and it is a great tradition, the tradition of a 
revolutionary America all the way from Washington 
and Jefferson until this present moment, this tradition 
which will enable us to identify with them, and one of 
the most crucial aspects of this tradition is the educa- 
tion aspect. 

Miss Kline is right to speak of the American educa- 
tion revolution as breathtaking. Try to take yourself 
back into that moment of history, at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, perhaps a century-and-a half 
ago, when a little group of educators, thinkers, admin- 
istrators, tried to figure out what would be the educa- 
tional institutions of this country. It was a wild mo- 
ment when they stood on this continent and peered into 
the future, a moment when they had a wild dream. It 
was a dream of education as universal, compulsory, and 
free for all. 

It was the dream that you could take the sons and 
daughters of all these immigrant groups that came 
from every part of the world, from 50, 60 countries, 
bringing with them a different language and religion 
and cultural background; that you could take the chil- 
dren of this polygot America and give them the kind of 
educational minimum background which would make 
out of them a cohesive America. 

It was the dream that you could take the sons and 
daughters of the most impoverished and ignorant im- 
migrant and thru education enable that boy or girl and 
others like them to make poverty and bigotry and war 
archaic on this continent and I ask you, fellow teach- 
ers, was this an ignoble dream? I don’t think it was. 

And was it a failure as a dream? Again, I don’t think 
it was, but we stand at the present time at a moment in 
history when we must again dare to dream grandly and 
even wildly and we must again not just follow our edu- 
cational predecessors but create a vision of our own 
that will parallel the visions that they had and what 
does this involve? 

It is here where my own philosophy of education for 
today comes in. I do not believe that America is merely 
a mass culture and a mass society. I think I know 
enough of the mass aspects of it, I have seen something 
of it; no one needs to tell me that a lot of American 
people have bigotries in them and intolerances; many 
of them have more ignorance than they ought to have, 
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I know that, no one needs to tell me that. For many 
things, for national products in a national market, for 
television and radio, etc., often the audience is counted, 
but it is a question of how many heads in it, not what 
its quality is. It is an audience of faceless people who 
are almost replaceable parts. 

I know that—but there is something else that I know, 
too, and that is that out of this mass American culture, 
this mass society, there is growing a new creative 
America, a minority America if you wish to call it that, 
upon which our future depends, and that this group, 
not the majority group but a minority group, the cre- 
ative group, it is this group upon which we must de- 
pend to give us the sense of fire which I call elan in a 
country, a sense of mission; it is this group upon which 
we must depend to develop a creative intellectual, 
political, and economic elite in the country. It is this 
group on which we must depend to develop a genuine 
ethos in this country, a sense of values. 

Notice these three ideas I am suggesting, not just 
about America, but about every country in the world. 
It is true about India, about Japan, about our South 
American neighbors, about France and about Britain, 
it is true about us that our future will depend upon 
these three things. They are all foreign words and I 
hope you do not regard them as subversive and un- 
American, but let me repeat them: An elan, a sense 
of mission, a sense of excitement, a knowledge of where 
our country is going and how to get there; an elite, 
democratic elite, a group of creative young people; 
an ethos, sense of ethics, sense of values, sense of 
what is worthwhile, sense of life goals and life pur- 
poses, and I am suggesting that we need to fight on all 
three of these fronts if, as teachers, we are going to be 
effective, 

I am not saying now that the educational revolution 
of the nineteenth century is finished; it is not. We must 
go on with it and we must go on with it in the spirit 
as your president said, as Miss Kline said, in the spirit 
of making sure that there are educational opportunities 
for every young American, but we must go beyond 
that and going beyond that means for the first time 
in our history, understanding of the meaning of the 
carriers of promise in American life, 

I go back to Thomas Jefferson for this. Jefferson spoke 
of an aristocracy of virtue and intelligence—remember, 
this was Jefferson who hated aristocracies, who asked 
the question whether there are a chosen few who are 
born booted and spurred ready to ride mankind; Jef- 
ferson, who hated aristocracies of birth and privileges 
of birth and heredity; aristocracies of power in a 
Europe with the blood rust of centuries, but this same 
Jefferson had written the Declaration of Independence 
and he understood that we also must develop an aris- 
tocracy of virtue and talent. 

The term virtue would be talent and ability today 
and we need to re-think this Jeffersonian question. 
The question is, when you find them, how do you 
recruit them, what do you do with them? As to where 
you find them, I repeat, you find them wherever you 
can. You try to get under the color of the scene which 
sometimes disguises it, you try to get behind the ques- 
tion of religious faith, you try to ignore the question 
of economic income groups; some of these carriers of 
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promise may be in areas which do not have adequate 
educational facilities because they do not have educa- 
tional funds; some of them may come from groups 
who are oppressed, groups who do not have second 
class citizens, some from broken families, some from 
families without books, some of them from families 
without belief, but the problem is to find them. 

Thomas Carlyle used to say the important thing 
about any person is the question, is there a fire burning 
in his belly, and we as teachers know that is the impor- 
tant thing about any young student—is there a fire 
burning in his belly? 

When it comes to this problem of recognition of 
talent that we are talking about now, of course, we 
want to use all the diagnostic tests we can possibly 
use because they are useful, but we must know that 
they are no more useful than the intelligence which 
is put into them and we must know that ultimately 
the only person who can recognize the fire burning in 
the belly is the teacher, the teacher whose job it is 
to do. 

You will forgive me for being personal, but I recall 
when I was a student at New Haven High School— 
a great high school, by the way I went thru the four 
years. My course was very crowded with all kinds of 
things. In my last year I was stopped in the corridor 
by a teacher of American history. I was not in her 
class. She said, “I have seen your schedule, I know 
how full it is, but I notice you have not taken Ameri- 
can history. I have some spare time—I wonder if you 
would study it with me?” 

I said, “How will I study it?” 

She said, “There is a book by Woodrow Wilson 
called ‘The History of the American People’, in eight 
volumes, Get it out of the library.” 

I did. I read a volume at a time. Each time I got 
thru with each volume, I went to her, she spent a 
long time with me, going thru what that volume said, 
what I made out of it. That is how I learned American 
history. There were no diagnostic tests at that time, 
nothing much, but this teacher put in her extra time 
and energy and love because she cared about some- 
one who she thought had a fire burning in him. 

You and I know these youngsters, we see them all 
around us. The problem is not so much whether we 
recognize—we do recognize them—the real question is, 
what can we do about cherishing them, how can we 
give them the opportunity when so many of them do 
not have it at the present time to go all the way. If 
we really cared about our young people, we would 
make sure every one of them with ability have scholar- 
ships thru the educational system right thru graduate 
school and beyond the university, too, if we really 
cared about them. 

And if we really cared about them, we would make 
sure, we would destroy the roadblocks which today 
are in their path. I am not normally a man who gets 
angry, but there are some things I get angry at. One 
of the things is when I see doors open for some young- 
sters, shut for others—roadblocks on the road of edu- 
cational mobility—roadblocks on the road for some 
and not for others; scars put on the hearts of some 
youngsters and not others, used as pawns on the chess- 
board of segregation by the politicians of states. 

Youngsters ought not to be used as pawns this way 
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and I get angry when I see them deny ultimate edu- 
cational opportunities to many who have the promise. 

Let me tell you about an experience I had. I was 
traveling around the world several years ago. I came 
back thru eastern Europe, I wanted to see some of 
these Communist countries. I tried to get into Russia 
... this may amuse you and amaze some of my critics, 
but the Russians would not give me a visa, but I did 
go to some of the other countries, | went to Poland— 
it is a Communist country, but they hate Communism. 

I had a good evening with several of the young 
Polish intellectuals. One of them said, “You have writ- 
ten this book on American civilization—we have not 
had a chance to read it, it is so long and has not been 
translated. In one word, what is the essence of Ameri- 
can civilization?” 

I said, “You want me to take 1,000 pages and distill 
them into one word?” 

He said, “That’s right—in one word, what is the 
essence of American civilization?” 

I thought hard . . . is it freedom? . . . equality? .. . 
tolerance? . . . decency? Of course it is all these things. 
Suddenly I heard myself say, “Access.” 

This young Pole said, “Access? I have heard of 
American success, but not about American access, What 
do you mean?” 

I said, “You see, we have a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; it says all men are created free and equal 
... We hope they are created free—we know they are 
not created equal—they are created very unequal, with 
unequal potentials—every parent knows it, every 
teacher knows it, every employer knows it, but we have 
a curious belief in America—we believe there ought 
to be equal access to equal opportunity for all these 
unequal youngsters with unequal abilities to develop 
their unequal abilities. That is what I mean by access.” 

And if we mean what we say about education and 
we will make sure that we will remove these road- 
blocks in order to give equal access to all these young- 
sters, and if we do that we will find a reservior of 
potential talent for the nation as a whole which we 
are today not using fully, There are 17 million negroes. 
Their youngsters are not being used fully as a reservoir 
of potential talent. The same goes for other groups, 
minority, underprivileged, economic groups. 

One other group—Miss Kline spoke about the ques- 
tion of paying for this, I can only add to that by say- 
ing, “If you will the end, you must will the means. If 
your purposes are national, then your means must be 
national, too, and come from the total wealth of the 
nation, whatever forms it may take.” 

When people say to me, “I agree with you up until 
now, but I don’t agree on the question of payment,” 
I say “You have to pay an admission price; part of it 
is to do away with discriminations but the other part 
of the admission price is to be willing to pay the bill.” 

I have studied my country, I know the way we dis- 
tribute our national income, I know that large seg- 
ments of it go for all kinds of things, drinking and 
gambling, all kinds of luxuries and fripperies. I say 
we can give a larger segment of it to our national 
treasure, which is the young people of our country. 

I have spoken of the elan and the elite and I come 
to ethos, the question of values. The great American 
writer, Gertrude Stein, the rather eccentric Miss Stein, 
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lived most of her life in Paris. When she was on her 
deathbed, she turned to her lifelong friend, Alice Tok- 
las, and said, “Alice, what is the answer?” 

Alice said, “Gertrude, we don’t know.” 

Then Gertrude, with her dying breath, said “Well, 
then, Alice, what is the question?” 

Of course, that is more important—what is the ques- 
tion? In every culture there is a dominant question 
from which the young learn. Leninists used to say the 
question is who kills whom, who sends whom to Siberia 
—who whom? It is the question of the animals and the 
political jungle. 

What is the dominant question in the United States, 
our country? What is it our youngsters are really learn- 
ing all the time? I don’t mean what we teach them, 
what the preachers teach to them or what the parents 
say to them when they are saying something very 
directly, but I mean the things they hear all around 
them from the movies, television, comics—what is the 
dominant question? 

I suggest to you it is “Who gets what?” or “What is 
in it for me?” or as one of my students said to me, 
“What is the advantage?” or as I saw once in a shop 
that has these curious signs to take home, “If you're 
so smart, why aren’t you rich?” 

That is the dominant question and I suggest to you 
that we as teachers have a great role te play. It is the 
role of reshaping the questions that are asked of the 
students of our society by our young people, on our 
life goals, the life goals that they pick up from all 
around them, our success and power and prestige and 
security, etc., and I would like to say now that it seems 
to me we can do something toward developing a bet- 
ter set of life goals for them; not success, but perform- 
ance, not money, but passion for the good life and 
meaningful life; not power, but a sense of conviction 
and commitment; not prestige in the community, but 
the respect of your fellow craftsmen for what you do; 
not security, not being wrapped in security, but a de- 
light in taking risks, a delight in adventure. 

Not this thing called fun .. . you go off and some- 
body says, “Have fun!” and you come back and some- 
pody says, “Did you have fun?” And if you did not 
have fun, you are very unhappy about it all, you have 
to have fun . . . and I say, not fun, but a feeling of 
love, the capacity to love and the capacity to receive 
love. 

We live in a happiness society, We all of us have 
to be happy and if we are not happy, we are very 
unhappy about not being happy and again I say, not 
happiness, but a sense of joyousness and perhaps even 
a sense of tragedy. 

One of the interesting things to me is how little 
sense of the tragic we have in our culture and how 
deeply we are ofte:» shattered when the tragic happens 
to us. I make a distinction between the pathetic and 
the tragic. The pathetic things, like poverty and big- 
otry, these things are man-made and can be removed 
by man; tragedy is not man made; it happens to all 
of us; it will happen to our youngsters. One of the 
things we can do is make them fit to endure whatever 
tragedy will happen to them so that they will not be 
shattered by it, but will be deepened by it, in a sense 
of all of nature, the tent of the sky, the carpet of the 
earth, the filling of sight and sound and color and the 
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beauty and joyousness of the willingness to make the 
journey into the interior and face yourself. Once you 
have this feeling of having faced yourself, you don’t 
have to worry about conformity and all the rest. 

And finally, a sense of fellowship with others, a sense 
of what happens to others, happens also to us. These 
are some of the aspects of a possible, emerging per- 
sonality of America with which as teachers we can 
do something and I suggest to you that this is the true 
function of the teacher today. 

We care a good deal, obviously, about our pay, our 
salary, our tenure, our security; we think that our pro- 
fession ought to have dignity in the community and 
it won't have dignity unless we really get what we 
deserve, but I suggest that teachers are not only con- 
cerned with the bread and butter things, they care 
about other things as well. 

I told you about my teacher who cared about 
whether I knew American history and this is true about 
many other teachers. Someone once defined education 
as what stays in your mind after everything you have 
been taught has been forgotten, and in that sense, as 
you think about your own education and look back 
to it, what was it? It was not what was in the text- 
books or what was in the lectures; it was a few teach- 
ers and not so much what they said, but the way they 
looked and the way they lived and what they were, 
the way they stood, the stance they had toward life, 
the courage they communicated, the fire they com- 
municated, the fire that was in them, the love that 
they had for their material and their subject, the sense 
of buoyancy they had about life. 

Inasmuch as some of us think we are going to have 
some immortality, | suppose we hope that some of our 
immortality will come from having brushed the lives 
of our students with our own lives, even if only for 
a few years. 

A long time ago, George Counts at Teachers’ College, 
wrote a pamphlet, asked the crucial question, “Dare 
the school build a new social order?” and as we think 
about it, our answer is “no”, that is teo much, that 
is not the function of the schools, to build a new social 
order; that is the function of our political process 
and our political leadership, but there is another ques- 
tion we can put and that is, dare the schools help to 
reshape a new personality, dare the schools help to 
reshape a new set of values in America, so that we 
can have integrity, we can have a feeling of complete 
commitment, so that we can have a sense of work, 
a sense of love, a sense of joy. a sense of loyalty to 
so many things—our family and our friends and our 
neighborhood and our country and our world. 

It is in these terms, my fellow teachers, that I speak 
to you and it is in these terms that I quote to you a 
sentence from Walt Whitman. When he finished his 
book of poems, “Leaves of Grass” he wrote on the fly- 
leaf of it an inscription to Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
whom he called “master”; “Master, I am a man who 
has perfect faith; master, we have not come thru cen- 
turies past, heroism, freedoms, to halt in this land 
today.” 

I say that I am an enemy of anyone who wants us 
to halt in this land today and to repudiate the great 
traditional freedoms of America and I say furthermore 
that I welcome their enmity. 
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OUR evenings from tonight, the next President of 

the United States will be known to us all. He will 
be named by a free people in an ultimate expression 
of decision and of faith. 

This morning, we know only that he will be young 
and vigorous, that he will speak the voice of a new 
generation, that he will have certain positive ideas as 
he takes over the most complex office in the world. 

From the first days of his administration, he will be 
assuming vast new problems and re-assessing old ones, 
and he will be affected, as all his predecessors have 
been before him, by events as yet unknown. 

What of us as Americans . . . especially of this audi- 
ence of Americans as teachers? I think it is appropriate 
for us... as it will be for our next President . . , to look 
anew at our nation, at the scene about us, and at the 
present status of our educational process. 

When it comes to teachers, I am frankly partisan, 
partial, and biased. There is, to my mind, no group in 
the United States that will share and ought to partici- 
pate more deeply in the events that will take place in 
these four remaining decades of our century. 

As we begin our exploration, I propose that we start 
out as a businessman might—hopefully a wise and far- 
sighted businessman, equipped to live in the 20th cen- 
tury. 

Such a businessman would begin by surveying his 
capital at hand, deciding what to invest and where to 
invest it. He would make a solid, realistic appraisal 
both in terms of what he had to spend and what he 
hoped to gain for his expenditure. 

During the past decade, America’s educational plant 
has unquestionably been given a beady fiscal eye. It 
has been studied by budget guardians in Washington, 
both inside and outside of Congress. It has been ex- 
amined by bankers and businessmen as states and com- 
munities thruout the country have attempted to float 
bond issue after bond issue to build more schools. 

It would appear on the surface that there has been 
no lack of businessmen in the act, no lack of business- 
like appraisals. But appearances can be deceiving. 

The farsighted businessman, the one who creates 
great enterprises in our society, is never content with a 
mere surface glow. If he plans to succeed, he always 
looks considerably below the surface. 

If a businessman looks under the surface at our 
schools today, what does he find? He finds that in 
American education virtually everything is in short 
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supply except school children, whose numbers are in- 
creasing year after year in geometric proportions. They 
now crowd our existing school plants until the very) 
walls heave and groan from the pressures. 

He finds that we are short of classrooms in astonish- 
ing numbers, Those who are conservative set the figure 
at 150,000. A more liberal estimate sets the classroom 
shortage at half a million or more. 

He finds that while teachers’ pay has gone up in re- 
cent years—the national annual average today is about 
$5,000—it has by no means gone up at the rate of the 
doctors, the lawyers, the Indian chiefs. When it comes 
to driving a new convertible Thunderbird, you're far 
more likely to see your neighborhood plumber than 
your neighborhood school principal in the driver's 
seat. 

The businessman, probing below the surface, also 
finds another malaise in our school plant. He finds that 
one out of ten of America’s elementary teachers fail to 
meet the teaching requirements set by their own school 
districts, that one out of four have not completed a 
college education. 

Now seeing this, would any fresh-visioned business- 
man feel that all is well in this best of all possible edu- 
cational worlds? Would he accept the status quo as 
good enough for America, good enough for America’s 
future? 

No far-seeing businessman I know would do so if he 
took a responsible look at our educational balance 
sheets. And the next President of the United States, be- 
ing vigorous and fresh of mind, is not likely to do so 
either. Nor should we, all of us in America, do so. 

Now why do I stress this aspect of education—more 
classrooms, higher salaries, higher standards for Ameri- 
ca’s teachers? I do so only as a preliminary. It is the 
sine qua non, the starting point, on which we must 
build a school plant adequate to our times, capable of 
meeting our needs, sufficient to our purpose as a nation. 

But, as I say, it is only the beginning. Once we have 
built a school plant worthy of America, then we must 
meet these questions which are the most important of 
all: 

What are we educating for? 

Are we teaching our young people to live as responsible and 
thoughtful citizens in this age of fantastic flux and change? 

Is the school a participant—or a bystander—in our free society? 

Are we making the school truly the anchor of our American 
society today? 
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These, I think, are the appropriate questions, the 
large questions, which all of us—citizen, businessman, 
Congressman, public servant, teacher—should put to 
ourselves. They are appropriate because whenever we 
set education within a narrow frame, we always fail. 
Sut whenever we place it in broad perspective, then we 
have always succeeded. 

Our educational plant today, I think, has not failed 
iis so much as we have failed it. Where we've failed is 
in not coming to a clear national decision as to what we 
want our schools to do, what we are really educating 
for. 

I am sure you have been hectored and harried by 
many divergent views on education. Altho there are 
any number of variations, our trouble, it seems to me, 
stems from two principal areas of confusion. 

Let’s examine them for a moment as we try to get 
unconfused. 

The first, I think, might be called a soft-boiled atti- 
tude toward education, or perhaps poached education 
on toast. This viewpoint fell somewhat from favor with 
the rise of the Sputnik, but it is by no means erased 
from the slate. It holds that the school is not so much a 
place for educational discipline as the place for “ad- 
justing” and “adapting” our children to life, so that each 
and every little American will “belong” and “fit.” 

How is the school teacher supposed to carry out this 
objective of fitting our children to life without friction, 
or frustration, or fuss? Is she expected to modify her re- 
port cards into happiness charts, rather than grim re- 
minders that Johnny is flopping in math and flunking in 
reading? Is she expected to divert from Virgil and New- 
ton, from Pythagoras and Aristotle to life adjustment 
subjects that tax neither the time nor the mind of her 
charges? 

This may be a prescription for the homogenized adult 
—for the Organization Man—but it is not my idea of a 
20th century education. 

Now let’s look at the second area, the viewpoint of 
those who fancy themselves as hard-boiled and practical 
as opposed to the soft-boiled and the impractical. 

What do they want from American education? They 
want the specialist-the technician, the engineer, the 
physical scientist. They want the wizards of mathe- 
matics, the supermen of astronautics. The future, they 
tell us, belongs to these specialists. Look at the want 
ads, they say, and what do you see? Security . . . Oppor- 
tunity .. . top pay—for electronic engineers, for calibra- 
tion engineers, for nucleonic engineers, And the list of 
wanted specialists runs on, almost down to the bottom 
of the newspaper page. 

Take another look, they say. Look over to the Soviet 
Union and see what's occurring there. They point out 
that the Soviet Union is turning out scientists and engi- 
neers not by the thousands, but by the hundreds of 
thousands. We'd better not fall behind, they warn. They 
hold that the little red schoolhouse of America has been 
soundly beaten by the Big Red Schoolhouse of the So- 
viet Union. 

So they want to recast the image of America’s uni- 
versal education into a narrow, rigid pattern of educat- 
ing the elite alone—and educating them principally in 
the physical sciences. 

Perhaps, as one wise educator suggested, they will 
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come ultimately to a policy of “Teach the best; shoot 
the rest.” 

This may be a prescription for turning out robot 
men—but it is not my idea of a 20th century education. 
Is this what we're educating for—to produce the homo- 
genized man or the robot man? I don't think so, I’m 
sure you don't think so either. 

But before I become bold enough—perhaps brash is 
the word—brash enough to suggest to this audience 
what I think education should be, let me turn first to 
another point. 

I shall speak of the educational process that occurs 
outside the schoolroom, and in doing so perhaps I shall 
be criticizing some of you in education. 

This educational force outside the school is some- 
times strident and shoddy, sometimes noble and en- 
nobling, but it is always present and inescapable. Some 
regard it with disdain—some with awe. But however 
they look upon it, there it is in massive form, Its mes- 
sage goes out and is received. 

I am referring, of course, to the mass media—to news- 
papers and magazines, to radio and television, to the 
motion picture and to all the communicating arts de- 
veloped by man since Gutenberg devised the first mov- 
able type, since Edison developed the motion picture, 
and since Zworykin developed the iconoscope tube. 

This outside educator does not approach on little cat’s 
feet but on the broad spectrum of the air waves, on the 
spread of printer’s ink in all its colors, on the moving 
image cast by a beam of light in a theater or sent elec- 
tronically into that box with the glass window in more 
than 50 million American homes. When it comes to 
penetrating, to reaching across great distances, there is 
nothing in man’s history that has ever travelled in such 
seven league boots. 

It will help us not at all to turn our backs upon these 
media. Nor will it help or be truthful to say that all that 
travels by their means is necessarily good. 

The channels are sometimes noisy with static, occa- 
sionally clogged with mediocrity. But as every teacher 
knows who has ever seen a comic book fall from be- 
tween the leaves of Ivanhoe, these media do reach out 
to fantastic numbers of human beings. 

How are these messages received? 

Let me give you an example from my own industry, 
the motion picture. We ship film to all parts of the 
world. Some years ago, it happened that two films from 
the same studio went to Latin America at the same 
time. 

One of these was a story of young Abe Lincoln .. . 
Lincoln before he came on the national scene and be- 
came our Civil War president. The other was about 
Jesse James and his wild west band of desperadoes. 

You can hardly conceive of a greater contrast than 
that between the gentle emancipator and the brigand of 
the west. One had a message of brotherhood and en- 
lightenment. The other was a story of violence and 
degradation. 

It would be nice to tell you that Mr. Lincoln carried 
the day, that Latin Americans came out in great multi- 
tudes to see our great North American in action, And it 
would be cheerful to tell you that Jesse James and his 
shoot-em-up colleagues had to sneak in thru back alley 
theaters in the seediest parts of town. 
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It would be pleasant to tell you this, but it wouldn't 
be true—because it didn’t happen. What did happen 
was that Jesse James had to carry Abe Lincoln behind 
hith on his horse, or Lincoln would hardly have been 
noticed on his cinematic journey to Latin America. 

Now some may argue that this was somehow Holly- 
wood’s fault. But is that true? Let’s face up to it, So 
long as the mass audience turns out to root for Jesse 
James over Abe Lincoln, then it will get Jesse James 

. and Jesse’s brothers and his sons and his grandsons 
and his great-grandsons. 

I wish this weren't true. But it’s been true, And it’s 
still true today. Doesn't Wagon Train win over Omni- 
bus? The Untouchables over Antigone? Maverick over 
Macbeth? 

I think this educational process outside the school- 
room is very much your concern. It will do little good 
to moan and wail about it. But it will do a great deal 
of good to do something about it. What needs to be done 
is to do more about improving the level of culture and 
taste in our society, to strengthen the values in which 
we most deeply believe. 

And right here is the school’s challenge and golden 
opportunity—to develop an appreciation of these things 
in the mass media which are good and worth-while. 
We have no hesitancy in teaching the student to dis- 
criminate among the classics, among works that are 50 
or 100 or 200 years old, to deal with and evaluate 
authors whose tombstones have even been lost to 
antiquity. 

This is among the teachers’ finest contributions. It 
needs to be done for each successive school generation. 
But I am making the point that the school should look 
at and study and help their students to distinguish and 
discriminate among the aspects of our culture being 
created today and surrounding us today. 

Let the student understand that there is educational 
value to be found in the mass media. Help him to find 
it. Help him to select it. Help him to distinguish it from 
what is meretricious and of little value. Help him to de- 
velop good standards of judgment and a keener sense 
of appretiation of quality. 

In such an enterpirse, I know you will find the mass 
media to be willing allies and helpful cooperators. I 
hope you will welcome them in this same spirit, for 
you will be aiding the entire educational process, both 
inside the school and outside the school. 

Now, to get back to our main question, what are we 
in America educating for? 

To my mind, the purpose of education is to prepare 
for living, not merely for livelihood, to provide know- 
ledge, not merely know-how. 

I don’t say that the technician, the skilled specialist, 
are a luxury in our society, Our complex technological 
world requires them. We need their brains to activate 
the electronic brain; to turn the fabulous magic of nu- 
clear energy to peaceful pursuits; to devise the rocket 
ships that will carry man on the boldest adventures of 
all time. 

Great as these are, there is one more that can 
be the finest gift of all. We are striving to occupy 
celestial space at a time when we still haven't learned 
to occupy, in understanding and in harmony, the limited 
space on this world. 
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This is the real key to our future . . . to find and de- 
velop those means and skills to enable us to inhabit this 
earth without the overhanging threat of blowing our- 
selves to pieces. 

This is the task of the educated man, And what do I 
mean by the educated man? I use education in its 
broadest sense. I mean the man with deep awareness of 
man’s past and present, with the sensitivity to under- 
stand his fellowmen of different climates and cultures 
and traditions and mores. 

Perhaps if there is one word that could describe this 
20th century that word would be change. This is the 
hallmark of the age in which we live and behind these 
great changes is a tremendous burst in technological 
and scientific advancement, I wonder if most of us re- 
alize the changes that have taken place just in our life- 
time? Go back to your early school days, begin to think 
of the changes that have taken place in your memory. 
They tell me that 90% of all the scientists that ever lived 
are living today. Ninety percent of all the scientists that 
ever lived are living today. 

They tell me that the sum total of scientific knowl- 
edge is doubling every ten years, That is hard for us to 
believe—we have to pinch ourselves, have to shake our- 
selves to see that we are not sleeping, but we are not 
sleeping, this is a reality, and it is massively, irresistibly, 
changing human beings all around the world. 

I wish that you could have taken the trip with me to 
Africa which I have just concluded, going down the 
West Coast to Dakar and Leopoldville, then down to 
Capetown and the East Coast of Africa, talking with 
the leaders of Africa. I wish you could see the changes 
taking place there. These changes are tremendous in 
their character and these people who do not under- 
stand these changes who do not come to terms with 
them, will not write the history of the latter part of the 
twentieth century. 

We only have to look at the travels of President 
Eisenhower to realize the magnitude of these changes. 
He visited 11 countries with almost the speed of sound. 
This in itself is a revolution in transportation. We know 
now that the natural boundaries no longer exist between 
the countries of the world, but far more important than 
a revolution in transportation is a revolution in commu- 
nications, for every place that he went, everything he 
did, everything he said, was carried with almost the 
speed of sound to every place in the world. It was car- 
ried by telegraph and by radio and by television and by 
news and by motion pictures to all of these areas of the 
world. Now we realize for the first time in history that 
politics, the art of people understanding other people, 
is no longer the exclusive possession of a few countries 
of the West, nor is industrialization in this twentieth 
century any longer the privilege of a few countries in 
the West, and that from now on wherever there are free 
people in the world, politics that affect one group of 
people is bound to affect every other area of the free 
world. 

These are the things that we are beginning to under- 
stand from this trip and behind this ceaseless effect of 
change there begins to come a new dialogue. We hear 
this dialogue—I do—in the United Nations in New York; 
I hear this dialogue in the World Bank in Washington; 

(Turn to Page 27) 
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A Charge to Keep 


CLARICE KLINE 
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OMEONE once said that when in the final mythical 
S day of judgment the nations of the world would be 
asked for their contribution to world culture and world 
civilization, the assessments might be made something 
like this: That the Greeks would be given the credit 

for having introduced or 
given us our basic ideas 
of liberty; the Hebrew 
people our basic concept 
of religion; the Romans, 
our system of law; the 
British people our con- 
cept of parliamentary 
procedure and repre- 
sentative government; but 
in this day of judgment, 
what would America’s 
contribution be to the to- 
tal pattern of world cul- 
ture and world civilization? 

And the account says that probably America’s con- 
tribution will be its concept of universal public educa- 
tion, more lasting than its skyscrapers, more daring and 
revolutionary than its Echo or Polaris, more daring than 
its most fantastic feats of engineering, this idea never 
tried by a nation before us of educating all the chil- 
dren of all the people. 

The record of history of the United States is clear 
to all of us. We do not have to be told that the rela- 
tionship between this concept of universal public edu- 
cation and all of the things that are inherent in the 
American way of life, the American standard of living, 
and all of the things which we label today simply as 
America, have a very definite root in the American 
public school. As teachers, it seems to me that we ought 
to be left with a profound sense of gratitude, a sense 
of pride, and a sense of determination that each of us 
will accept this charge to keep, this idea that an edu- 
cated people moves freedom forward, It is yours and 
my responsibility to help maintain this concept of uni- 
versal public education, this idea of educating all the 
children of all the people. 

This brings us to a second commitment, a second 
charge to keep. It is the implementation, if you will, 
of the fact that we do believe that every child has the 
right to the kind of education which will develop him 
to his full potential. You know and I know in the class- 
rooms the great variation in abilities and capacities 
that exist in our individual students. You know and | 
know that it was much easier for us to accept the fal- 
lacy advanced by many critics of our schools to simply 
eliminate many people from the public school system 
and concentrate on a gifted few, and yet you and I 
know as teachers, a statement that Thomas Jefferson 
once made which said that ordinary people can accom- 
plish extraordinary results. You and I who teach in 
public schools must believe this with all our hearts. 

(Turn to Page 40) 
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Function 


GEORGE E, WATSON 
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of Public Instruction 


T IS my pleasant task to bring you the greetings of 
the State of Wisconsin. It becomes a task as the 
manifold responsibilities of our schools become more 
distinct and more demanding. It remains a pleasant 
task because I have known so many of you so well, so 
long, and am so proud to 
have been associated with 

you sO many years. 

It has been and re- 
mains my firm conviction 
that our schools must be 
sifting, sorting, stimulat- 
ing, and preserving insti- 
tutions. They must sift 
out the learnings of the 
past that are deemed es- 
sential to successful living 
today and tomorrow as 
we can determine, They 

must sort out and give priorities to the various skills 
and learnings that are deemed worthwhile. Good 
schools will always stimulate, or attempt to stimulate 
the youth to surpass their elders, But in the processes 
of sifting, sorting, and stimulating, our schools must 
preserve those ideals, those standards, those high moti- 
vations that have made America great. True quality in 
education is measured by how successfully our schools 
succeed with each individual student in the develop- 
ment of his abilities—how well he has sifted the unim- 
portant out and how well he has hung onto the im- 
portant, what kind of priorities he has established and 
what aspects of today and yesterday he will preserve 
for tomorrow. The election next Tuesday will make 
some decisions, but basic long-lasting decisions are be- 
ing made every day in the classrooms of America. What 
kinds of decisions are being made in your classroom? 

No single group of workers in Wisconsin occupies as 
strategic a spot in the making of Wisconsin’s tomor- 
rows as do the teachers of Wisconsin. Mark well your 
task—the bringing forth of a generation capable of cop- 
ing with the world we, their elders, have created for 
them. Remember that you teach in all that you do— 
in how you do it, in the manner and way in which you 
do it. Remember that every boy and girl in Wisconsin 
is entitled to have some one sincere adult concerned 
about him, interested in him, sympathetic with him 
and willing to do battle for him. 

Ours are difficult times. Yours is a difficult task. Wis- 
consin demands much. And in its quiet moments, Wis- 
consin appreciates deeply and sincerely the accom- 
plishments, the selflessness, and the professionalism of 
our teachers. 
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Early each year members of newly appointed WEA committees meet 
to begin work on problems in their assigned areas. The Resolutions 
Committee session shown here is representative of work involving over 
100 named to ten committees. 


Each spring and fall 11 area conferences are 
planned by the Committee on Local Associations 
to assist local leaders in administering the pro- 
gram of their 281 affiliated units. 





WEA growth brings record convention attendance. 
This year both arena and auditorium were used 
to improve facilities for the general sessions. Some 
587 delegates comprised the record assembly. 
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Clarice Kline’s NEA presidenc 


join Miss Kline later in a laugh 
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Heightened interest in NEA activities grows from 


serious business, but Don Hoeft and Harry Jones 
at Los Angeles. 





Service to individuals as well as to affiliates is a 
WEA objective. One growing phase of service is 
the Credit Union of the WEA, managed by Miss 
Mildred Anderson. 


One highlight of the association year is the Lead- 
ership Confefence, a statewide event. Inspiration 
and ideas come from state and national leaders, 
as well as from informal swap sessions. 


y. Resolutions are 
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Presidents of Local Associations 


ISTED on these pages are 281 
chosen leaders of local educa- 
tion associations representing a total 
active membership of 31,186. There 
are 206 city, 68 county, and seven 
college locals. 

In some areas because of school 
reorganization, teachers are forming 
new local associations and are affili- 
ating with the WEA. Thru the local 
units teachers have the most eftec- 
tive voice in determining educa- 
tional policies in your local, state, 
and national professional organiza- 
tions. It is the local association 
which has representation in the 
WEA Representative Assembly. 

If there are any errors in the 
names or addresses, you are urged 
to notify the WEA office immedi- 
ately, Unfortunately local officers 
fail, at times, to receive notices of 
important meetings to be held be- 
cause the invitation was sent to the 
wrong address. 

Please help us to keep the records 
straight. 


CITIES 


AucomMa—Ralph McKenna, HLS. 

Antico—Godfrey G. Gabriels, R. 2, 
85 

AprpLETON—Vaughn Gehrt, 2112 N. Divi- 
sion St. 

Arcapia—James Crowley, HLS. 

ARROWHEAD (See Hartland) 

AsHLAND—Thomas W. Johanik, H.S. 

Aucusta—Harold G. Zempel, Common 
Schools 


Box 


BapGER—(See Lake Geneva) 
Barasoo—Wm. Leidholdt, 620—9th Ave. 
Barron—William G. Maurina, 234 Mon- 


roe Ave. 

BEAVER Dam—John B. Knight, 1009 Grove 
St, 

BELoir—Prescott Cook, 2046 Highland 
Ave. 


BeRLIN—Larry Zarnott, R. 1, Box 40 


Biack River Fauis—Fred L. Wagner, 
1.5; 

BLooMer—Lloyd Williams, H.S. 

BLOOMINGTON—CASsVLLE—Porost — James 


Eveland, Pub. Sch. 
BoscopeL—Dana Taylor, Pub. Sch. 
BropHeap—Kenneth Willis, 1205 W. 2nd 
Ave. 
BrooKFIELD—Chester Racine, Jr., 2014 
Highland, Waukesha 
Brown DeEr—Glenn Jahnke, 
Green Bay Rd., Milwaukee 9 
Bruce—Donald Hurlburt, H.S. 
BurLINctoN—Helen Locher, 562% Jeffer- 
son St. 


8710 N. 


Cavotr—William DeJung, Pub. Sch. 
Casco—LuxEMBURG—J. H. Sheffy, Pub. 
Sch., Casco 
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CeparBurc—k. Kenneth Doughman, 523 
N. Washington 
CuetTeEK—Richard H. Tarbox, Box 578 
Cuti.toN—Robert J. Schuh, H.S. 
Cuippewa Fauus—Mrs. Lillian Zahn, R.R. 
3, Eau Claire 
CLiINtoN—Howard C. 
Church St. 
Cuintronvitte—Gilbert Johnson, 84 Pearl 
St. 
CocHRANE-FOUNTAIN City—Lester W. 
Rosenow, Fountain City 
Co.trax—James Anderson, Pub. Sch, 
CoLtuMbBus—Mrs. Mary Jane Premo, 417 
W. Seldon St. 
CorNneELL—Norman R. 
Sch. 
CraNnpon—Mrs. Joyce Marshall, 
Argonne 
Cupauy—Mrs. Dorothy Dick, 
Shore Dr., Milwaukee 7 
CuMBERLAND—Matt C. Lofy, Rt. 3 


McDonald, 


Koeppen, 414 


Soderstrom, Pub. 


Box 113, 


3001  S. 


DarkLINGroN—Mrs. Geraldine 
Pub. Sch. 

Devtavan—David Bell, Delavan-—Darien 
HS. 

DrPere—R. E. Gauerke, H.S. 

DopcevitLte—Dorothy Wilson, Pub. Sch. 


East Troy—Frank Kelling, Box 173 

Eau Crairme—Robert D. Sather, 730 Mar- 
ket St. 

EpGertoN—George Shiroda, Pub. Sch. 

E.cHo—Curtis Teetzen, Jt. Sch. Dist. 1 

ELkHORN—Fred Suchy, 110% N. Wiscon- 
sin St. 

ELarwoop—Mrs. Bessie Trainor, Eau Galle 

EVANSVILLE—Edward P. Zamzow, 422 Al- 
meron 


FENNIMORE—Harold Stauffacher, R. 2 

Fonp pu Lac—Calvin Moely, Roosevelt 
Jr. High 

Fort ATKINSON—Lyle R. 
ery Jr. High 

Fox Point—BaysipeE—Clemens C. Sylke, 
4751 N. Hollywood Ave., Milwaukee 11 

Fox River VALLEY Councit—Mrs. Elva 
McKinley, 219 Oak St., Fond du Lac 


Lueschow, Em- 


GaLe-Etrrick—Bernard Nelson, Galesville 

GLENDALE—Wayne Becker, 5767 W. 
Range Ave., Milwaukee 23 

GLENWoop Ciry—Bernard G. Starks, H.S. 

GRANVILLE—Eugene Malloy, 5555 N. Teu- 
tonia Ave., Milwaukee 9 

GrEEN Bay—Lolajean Morey, 525 S. Madi- 
son 

GREEN Bay VocaTIONAL—Allen F. Elling- 
son, 200 S. Broadway 

GREENDALE—Mrs. Helen 
Schoolway 

GREENFIELD—Kenneth R. Knoll, 
Kinnickinnic River Parkway, 
kee 15 

GrREENWoop—Mrs. Belle Mazola, Pub. Sch. 


HartTLANb—( Arrowhead H.S.) Charles N. 
Bart, HS. 

Hartrorp—Edwin L. Andereck, H.S. 

Hickory—Orcuarp—Howard Mackin, 2723 
S. Shore Dr., Milwaukee 7 

Ho_mMEN—Lorna Mulder, Pub. Sch. 

Horicon—Harry A. Sugden, 111 S. Finch 

HorTONVILLE—James M. O’Hern, P.O. 
Box 42 


Hnath, 6800 


3300 W. 
Milwau- 


Hupson—Mrs. Anna Solberg, R. 1 
Hurvey—Marial D. Bino, 221% Silver St. 


IoLa—Scanpinavia— Richard Spangler, 
Pub. Sch., Iola 

lowa—Grant—Peter Runde, Cobb 

JANESVILLE—Mrs. Ethel Becker, R.R. 2, 
N. River Rd. 

JerFERSON—Don Hoffman, 123 E. Green- 
wood St. 


KaukAuNA—H. J. Drechsler, 821% Spring 
St. 

KeNnosHA—Bernadette Tacki, 5914—19th 
Ave. 

KewaskuM—Ernest Mitchell, H.S. 

KewauNreE—Frank J. Schnabl, H.S. 

Kickapoo AREA ScHooLs ( Readstown, 
Soldiers Grove & Viola)—Donald_ R. 
Hyde, Pub. Sch., Viola 

Kiet—Robert W. Rosenberg, Pub. Sch. 

KimBerLy—Gilbert Frank, Pub. Sch. 


La Crosse—G. Lester Steinhoff, State Col- 
lege 

JADYSMITH—Richard H. Navarre, R. 2 
JAKE GENEVA (Badger H.S.)—Bruce 
Johnson, 1207 Grant St. 

JAKE GENEVA—Dale Wolff, 1017 Wiscon- 
sin St. 

JAKELAND—William Plath, Pub, Sch., Lac 
du Flambeau 
LAKE Muitis—Robert 
Fargo St. 
,ANCASTER—Mrs. Carol Lemanski, 233 S. 
Jefferson St. 

AONA—Bruce Cox, Box 405 

Lopi—Mrs. Helen Johnson, H.S. 


_ 


_ 


C. Grasser, 205 


—_ 


Mapison—Bruce A. Straw, 648 Sprague 
St. 
Manirowoc—Lucille Gaedke, 905 Summit 
Mapite Date—Marshall C. Wagner, 8120 
W. Casper St., Milwaukee 23 
MarINETTE—Mrs, Alvina Emmons, 
Pierce Ave. 

Marion—John Bartelt, H.S. 

MarkesAN—Arlyn W. Hollander, Pub. 
Sch. 

MarsHriELp—Robert Welty, 918 W. Arm- 
old 

Mauston—Harlow Gierhart, 417 Tremont 
St. 

MayvitLE—Phil Collins, 108 Grove St. 

MeApow Woop—Robert L. Wodill, H.S., 
Randolph 

Meprorp—Richard Duaime, 564 E. Tay- 
lor St. 

MELRosE—Leo Mulcahy, Pub. Sch. 

MenasHaA—Ingrid Ericson, 611 Keyes 

MENOMONEE FaLtts—Wm. Wurster, H.S. 

MENOMONIE—Roger House, 1018—3rd Ave. 

Mernri_t—Elbridge Curtis, 1306 E. 8th St. 

MippLETON—William M. Parkinson, H.S. 

MILWAUKEE ELEMENTARY Prin.—Lester 
Garbe, 2110 W. Marne Ave., Milwau- 
kee 9 

MILWAUKEE PuBLIC ScHOOLS—Adm., 
Duane Windau, 1016 W. Oklahoma 
Ave., Milwaukee 15 

MILWAUKEE SECONDARY—Frank Purtell, 
2535 N. Murray Ave., Milwaukee 3 

MILWAUKEE SuBURBAN—Council, Edward 
C. Gollnick, 5900 Dendron La., Green- 
dale 
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MILWAUKEE TEACHERS—Marcella Schnei- 
der, 326 Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee 

MILWAUKEE VOCATIONAL—Walter L. Met- 
zelfeld, 1015 N. 6th St., Milwaukee 3 

MINERAL Point—Ruby Grunow, Rewey 

Monona GrovE—Philip Dowling, 4400 
Monona Dr., Madison 4 

Monroe—Charles Mowbray, 1605—25th 
Ave. 

MostnEE—Mark Haugsby, 756 Landfried 
Ave. 

Mr. Hores—John Tomasich, Jr., Box 68, 
Blue Mounds 

MuskEGo—James McConnell, H.S. 


NEENAH—Kenneth F. Anderson, 517 West- 
ern 

Nekoosa—John R. Peterson, 911 W. 5th 
St. 

New Ho.tstrerin—Eugene Vanden Boo- 
gaard, 2226 Park Ave. 

New Lonpon—Robert Patchen, Washing- 
ton HLS. 

New RicHMoND—Mrs. Marjorie Miller, 
143 W. 5th St. 

NracarA—Russell Campbell, Pub. Sch. 

NicHots—Robert Owens, 2417 Joos Ct., 
Madison 

Nicotet—Harold G. Liebherr, 2150 W. 
Marne Ave., Milwaukee 9 

N. Fonn pu Lac—Hilda Spillman, 937 
Michigan Ave. 


Oak CreEK and FRANKLIN—Ronald Hen- 
riksen, 9330 S. Shepard Ave., (Oak 
Creek) South Milwaukee 

Oconomowoc—Norbert Antonneau, 423 
Charles St. 

Oconto—Robert Henry, H.S. 

Oconto Fatis—Martin Brown, Pub. Sch. 

Omro—Angelo Giaudrone, Rt. 1 

ONALASKA—Marian W. Mieden, 613 Oak 
Ave., So. 

OrEeGoN—Florice Paulson, 420 Jefferson 
St. 

OrrorDvILLE—Robert McCartney, Com. 
Sch. 

OsuxosH—Frank J. Bremberger, 1319 N. 
Main St. 

OweEN-WirHEE—Byrl Rowe, Pub. Sch., 
Owen 


Park Fatus—William Lacina, H.S. 

PesHt1iGo—George Coskey, H.S. 

PEWAUKEE—John B. Sherwood, 800 W. 
Wisconsin Ave. 

Puturs—Ervin F. Behnke, Pub. Sch. 

PLATTEVILLE—James O. Olds, H.S. 

PLyMoutH—John W. Andereck, 218 S. 
Milwaukee St. 

PortacE—Mrs. Mildred Wright, 316 W. 
Burns St. 

Port WaAsHINGTON—Clarence De Groot, 
R.R. 1, Grafton 

Prairie pu CHiEN—Harold J. Rasmussen, 
137 Mondell Ct. 

PRAIRIE pu SAc—Marian Van Loenen, 185 
Water St. 

PrainiE FARM—TuRTLE LAKE—Mrs. Ger- 
trude Kallenbach, Pub. Sch., Prairie 
Farm 

PresLE—Robert J. Warpinski, 241 Danz 
Ave., Green Bay 

PuLaskI—Emil Ripley, Pub. Sch. 


RacinE—Walter M. Stenavich, 2210 Hayes 
Ave. 

REEDsBURG—Claud C, Thompson, Webb 
HS. 

RHINELANDER—Mrs, Olga Dahlstrand, Box 
205 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


RHINELANDER UNION HicH—Frank Chara- 
pata, Union H.S. 

Rice Lake—Mary Lou Germann, 1203 
Duke St. 

RICHLAND CENTER—William Leschensky, 
Pub. Sch. 

Rrpon—Lyle Cors, Sr. H.S. 

River Fatits—Mrs. Gladys Chapman, 
Greenwood School 

River VALLEY—Eldon B. Pratt, 134 Win- 
sted, Spring Green 

ROTHSCHILD-SCHOFIELD—Harold Bulmer, 
Everest H.S., Schofield 


St. Francis—Jeanette S. Thode, 5705 
Crestwood Blvd., Milwaukee 9 

SEYMourR—Harold Tech, 1005 S. Main St. 

SHaAwaNo—Ken Smith, R. 2, Clintonville 

SHEYBOYGAN—Dwight K. Miller, Farns- 
worth Jr. H.S. 

SHEBOYGAN Fatis—Wayne Havey, Pub. 
Sch. 

SHOREWOOp—Berton L. Swan, 2126 E. 
Menlo Blvd. 

SouTH MILWAUKEE—Donald J. Brown, H.S. 

SoutH SHORE—Ruel Fleming, Pub. Sch., 
Herbster 

SoutH. Price (Prentice)—Rodger Nyberg, 
R. 1, Box 79, Ogema 

Sparta—Lloyd D. Larson, 410 W. Mont- 
gomery St. 

SPOONER—E. M. Bardill, Jr., 801 Oak St. 

STANLEY—Sidney Sivertson, 215—3rd Ave. 

STEVENS Point—William O. Otto, 1810 
Main St. 

SroucHton—George C. Smith, Central 
Sch. 

SturGEON Bay—Allie R. Allen, 954 Supe- 
rior St. 

Sun Prairnie—Curt Sheehan, H.S. 

Supertor—John H. Eaton, 1713 Hammond 
Ave. 


TomMaH—Edward A. Whelihan, 1722 Su- 
perior St. 

ToMAHAWK—Garth E. Wilcox, R. 1, Box 
78 

Tony—CoNnRATH-SHELDON—Melvin S. 
Wedwick, Tony 

Tri-County AREA—Alexander Aschenbren- 
ner, Pub. Sch., Plainfield 

Two Rivers—Ellen Charter, 1615—22nd 
St. 

ViroguA—Roland J. Hill, 316 Terrace Ave. 


WaBENO—Mrs. Beatrice Fellows, Town- 
send 

WATERTOWN—Mrs. Marguerite Lueschow, 
900 S. 4th St. 

WavkKEsSHA—James Blackwood, 921 Racine 
Ave. 

Wavupaca—Leroy Haberkorn, Pub. Sch. 

Wavupun—Lucille Vaughan, 312 E. Jeffer- 
son St. 

Wavusau—Ewald J. 
Henrietta St. 

WavutoMaA—Harvard Erdman, H.S. 

Wauwatosa—Henry A. Hamann, 7641 
Livingston Ave. 

West Atuis—Robert Thompto, 9415 W. 
Arthur Ave.; West Allis 14 

West A.uis Voc.—O. B. Iverson, 1216 
S. 71st St., West Allis 14 

West BENp—Mrs. Dorothy E. Williams, 
225 Vine St. 

West DeEPERE—Hosart—Viola Beckman, 
H.S., West DePere 

WESTFIELD—Mrs. Iris L. Harvey, 611 S. 
Main St. 


Scharrschmidt, 702 


West Grant—Mrs. Byrdia Hampton, 
Patch Grove 

West SALEM—Horace Moran, 215 N. Har- 
mony 

WuirterisH Bay—Jack Albright, 1200 E. 
Fairmount, . Milwaukee 17 

WHITEWATER—Joseph W. Negard, 312 N. 
Prairie St. 

WuitnaLL AreEA—John E. O'Connell, Box 
24, Hales Corners 

WINNECONNE—Thomas Moran, Central 
Sch. 

Wisconsin De.tis—Frank D. Weigel, Pub. 
Sch. 

Wisconsin Rapis—Wm. L. Miller, Pub. 
Sch. 

WiItTENBERG—Gerald T. Callahan, Eland 
Grade Sch. 


COUNTIES 


ApvamMs—Otto Prazma, Adams 
AsHLAND—Frank Koehn, Pub. Sch., Glid- 
den 


BarrON—Mrs. Mary Lieberherr, R. 1, 
Cameron 

BAYFIELD—Mrs., Valorine Rieten, 137 S. 
7th St., Bayfield 

Brown—Mrs. Syble Peerenboom, Park 
View Sch., R. 7, Green Bay 

BurraLo—Robert Hable, 145 N. Jackson, 

_ Mondovi 

Burnett—Mrs. Alice Nichols, Webster 


Catumet-—F. J. Flanagan, Chilton 

Cuier—Ewa—Marietta Burich, R. 1, Cornell 

Ciark—Eva Christie, 14 Court St., Neills- 
ville 

Co_umsB1a—Ludwig Petersen; Pub. Sch., 
Portage 

Crawrorp—Robert Chambers, Seneca 


East Dane—James Langer, % Co. Supt. 
of Schools Office, Sun Prairie 

West Dane—John R. Thorson, 304 E. 
Verona Ave., Verona 

Dovce—Mrs. Muriel Ranthum R. 1, Ju- 
neau 

Door—Clifford C. Fisher, Fish Creek 

Doucias—Richard Heytens, 4125 E, 4th 
St., Superior 

Dunn—Mrs. Wealthy Anderson, 310 
Whipple St., Eau Claire 

Eau Ciaire—Mrs. Beverly Blakeley, 1814 
Skeels Ave., Eau Claire 

FLORENCE—Ernest M. Meyer, 615 East A 
St., Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Fonp pu Lac—Mrs, Marian Cook, Box 
273, Oakfield 


Grant—Mrs. Frances Cooper, Belmont 

GreEN—Otto Erzinger, R. 1, Juda 

GreEN LakeE—Ralph D. Ball, Princeton 
School, Princeton 


Iowa—John B. LeMay, Jt. City Dist. #1, 
Mineral Point 
IRON—Mrs. Mary Foote, Box 273, Mercer 


Jackson—Walter Blencoe, R. 4, Black 
River Falls 

JEFFERSON—Florence Molzahn, 606%—3d 
St., Watertown 

Juneau—Keith Weittenheller, 135  Mil- 
waukee St., Mauston 

KENosHA—Robert Jensen, 7102—31st Ave., 
Kenosha 

KEWAUNEE—Mrs. Lauraine Lienau, 420 
Clark St., Algoma 

(Turn to page 26) 
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EDITH LUEDKE 
President-elect 


Harry W. Jones, principal of the 
John Marshall Elementary School in 
Wausau, became president of the 
WEA on December 1. He had 
served as president-elect since his 
election to that post in 1959. 

During the past year he has 
served as a member of the Council 
on Education and the Executive 
Committee. Previously he was chair- 
man of the WEA Constitution Com- 
mittee which worked to amend and 
recodify some sections of that 
document. 

His first major offices in the pro- 
fessional organization were as presi- 
dent of the Wausau Education Asso- 
ciation and the Marathon County 
Classroom Teachers Association, A 
life member of NEA, he has been a 
delegate to the NEA and WEA con- 
ventions, He is a member of the 
National Elementary School Princi- 
pals Association and the Wisconsin 
Elementary School Principals 
Association. 

He is a graduate of Wisconsin 
State College at Stevens Point and 
has his master of science degree 
from the University of Wisconsin. 
His professional teaching experience 
ranges from the rural school to an 
elementary school principalship in 
Wausau. 

Edith Luedke, elementary school 
teacher at West Allis, was unop- 
posed for the position of president- 
elect. She was elected to the post 
after two terms as second vice- 
president. While in this office, she 
served as a member of the Executive 
and Locals Committees. 
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Delegates’ ballots name officers, district 


representatives who join incumbents as 


our WEA Leadership Team for 1961 





HARRY W. JONES 
President 


She will serve on the Council on 
Education, the Executive Commit- 
tee, and will succeed to the presi- 
dency in December. 

A graduate of the Sheboygan 
County Teachers College and the 
Wisconsin State College at Milwau- 
kee, she is a past president of the 
Milwaukee Suburban Council of 
Teachers Associations and the Wis- 
consin Department of Classroom 
Teachers. Previously Miss Luedke 
served as secretary of the National 
Department. 

Howard C. Koeppen, principal of 
the Clinton Elementary School, was 
reelected to the first vice-presidency. 
He will continue to serve on 
the Executive and Constitution 
Committees. 

A life member of NEA, he has 
served as second and third vice 
president of the WEA and as ex- 
officio member of the Welfare Com- 
mittee. He has a bachelor of educa- 
tion degree in secondary education 
from Wisconsin State College at 
Milwaukee, a B.E. in elementary 
education from Stevens Point, and a 
M.S. degree from the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Dorothy Rule, teaching principal 
at Hoyt School in Madison, was 
elected second vice-president, She 
will serve as a member of the Ex- 
ecutive and the International Rela- 
tions Committees. 

A past president of the Madison 
Education Association, Miss Rule 
has been a delegate to the WEA, 
NEA, and SWEA. She has served on 
the WEA Constitution Committee, 











and is a 
member of the 
NEA Department 
of Elementary 
School Principals 
and Delta Kappa 
Gamma, Allen Ander- 
son, elementary principal 
at Spring Valley, was named 
third vice-president. He will con- 
tinue as a member of the Executive 
and Public Relations Committees, 
on which he served while represent- 
ing District I. 

Anderson is past president of Bay- 
field County and Washburn Teach- 
ers Associations, and has served as 
a delegate to NEA and TEPS. He is 
a member of the National Elemen- 
tary School Principals Association, 
and an NEA life member. 

Lloyd R. Moseng, a teacher of the 
Franklin Junior High School at Ra- 
cine, was named to his first three- 
year term as treasurer. He has a de- 
gree from St. Olaf College and a 
master’s from the University of Ken- 
tucky. He has been treasurer and 
executive secretary of the Racine 
Education Association and has been 
a leader in the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. In 
1954, he was WEA president. 

Roy E. Tibbetts, Frederic Ele- 
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mentary School principal, is a new 
member of the Executive Committee 
representing District I. A graduate 
of Wisconsin State College at River 
Falls with his M.Ed. from Superior, 
he has a long record of service in lo- 
cal, state, and national professional 
organizations. 

Eunice Fischbach, Milwaukee 
classroom teacher, is the newly 
elected District VI representative 
to the Executive Committee. A 
graduate of the former Milwaukee 
State Teachers College, she is a past 
member of the WEA Council on 
Education and Constitution Com- 
mittee and the NEA International 
Relations Committee. 

Alma Therese Link of Oshkosh, 
representing District Il; D. E. Field 
of La Crosse, representing District 
III; Ronald C. Jensen of Kenosha, 
representing District IV; and Don- 
ald E. Upson, of Janesville, repre- 
senting District V, have been chosen 
at previous elections for terms on 
the Executive Committee, 

Donald Hoeft, Jefferson, Wauke- 
sha County supervising teacher, is 
the immediate past president, and 
will continue to serve on the Execu- 
tive Committee and the Council on 
Education. 

Executive Secretary H. C. Wein- 
lick, Madison, is currently serving 
the second three-year term to which 
he was elected by the 1959 Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 
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Or adds rmccae A Salute to Our WEA 
La Crosse—Wesley Vedum, 354 W. Honor Roll Schools 


Franklin St., West Salem 
LAFAYETTE—Mrs. Rose McDermott 108 


ner gr Sep ae ara GAIN it is the privilege and pleasure for the Journal to announce the 


Sete aiiceties MMathiinc Golick 2088 school systems of Wisconsin which have attained 100% membership 
Clermont St., Antigo in the WEA by January 1, 1961. It is evidence of the professional spirit 


Lincotn—David Donner, R. 2, Merrill of the teachers and the professional leadership in the associations. 


siecle heidi isting Aiisldes haa To the hundreds of loyal officers of local associations and the boosters 


Pab. Sch.. Whitelaw within our membership who have no official positions yet believe in the 
Manatuon—Mrs. Geraldine McKnight, | value of educational organizations, we say “Thanks.” Without the volunteer 
R. 1, Edgar services of local leaders, the WEA would not have grown in numbers and 


Maninetre—Walter Badula, H.S., Wau prestige as it has for over a century. 
saukee Ne 4 . ss . 
Te oe Ta oe ome We compile this honor roll from the reports sent to us by officers of 
Minwavkee—Orrin Voigt, Rm. 313, Safety | local associations. If your report did not indicate 100% membership or if 
Bldg., Milwaukee 3 _ we failed to get the information from the forms sent to us, we hope you 
Monror—Mrs. Marion Fauska, R. 1, Box | yw il] notify our office of the omission. 


wdadowasd Thanks to everyone who has had a part in the annual membership drive 
Oconto—Mrs. Ursula Whiting, Lena H.S..| which enrolled 31,168 regular members, 2,076 student members, and 295 

Lena _ retired teachers. The combined and cooperative efforts of all members of 
asian oe Church, 727 Boyce | the WEA have made the organization the voice for education in Wisconsin. j 
Ovtacamie—Ed  Wulgaert, 804 Draper Grouped below, by counties, are school systems having 100% of their 
Piha tes 9 I uisier, Box 232, Sauk. | Professional staff members enrolled in the WEA. Where the county name 


is preceded by an asterisk (*), 100% of the county teachers and supervisory 


ville 
personnel are WEA members. 


Prerce—Allen A. Anderson, Spring Valley 








Potk—Jack Allen, Clear Lake * ASHLAND CRAWFORD GREEN LAFAYETTE 
PortacE—Mrs, Rachel Blake, 1317 Jersey Butternut Gays Mills Albany Argyle 
St., Stevens Point Glidden Wauzeka Brooklyn Belmont 
A be sa Pr BARRON DANE. EAST Jud Be 
RacinE—Keith Mack, 3518 Kinzie Ave., meat ceniee sateen Juda enton 
Racine B AYFIEI D Cambridge Monticello Blanchardville 
RicHLAND—Mrs. Cathryne Annear, R. 2, Siadhceanieed HS Deerfield New Glarus Shullsburg 
Blue River BROWN ~ a DeForest GREEN LAKE South Wayne 
Rock—Mrs. Grace Livick, 503 Chamber- eel Waunakee Green Lake *LANGLADE 
lain St., Edgerton Wrightstown DANE, WEST Princeton White Lake 
tee aA o1OW:! ; : 
Sr. Croirx—Mrs. Elling Flottum, Glen- Bl she ALO Veron f lOWA LINCOLN 
wood ‘City Alma ® DODGE Barneveld Tripoli 
Sauk—Harold Pickar, R. 1, North Free- oe Hustisford Highland *MANITOWOC 
non Becee ry Juneau Hollandale Reedsville 
SAWYER—Marvin L. Peters, Hayward Fataliatecs’ Lomira Ridgeway Valders 
SuHawano—John W. Hanlon, Box 152, °CALUMET Lowell—Reeseville | IRON MARATHON 
Tigerton . Brillion DOOR Mercer Athens 
SHEBOYGAN—James E. Kramer, Box 452, Hilbert Rich “Greek JACKSON Edgar 
Oostburg Stockbridge Washington Island Hixton Spencer 
5 ofp ous CHIPPEWA DUNN Taylor Stratford 
Tavtor—Mrs. Harriet Hartman, 135°N. |) New Auburn Boyceville °JEFFERSON MARINETTE 
_ 3rd Sti; Medford ‘dad - CLARK Elk Mound Johnson Creek Amberg 
[REMPEALEAL —James W. Olson, Box 42, Abbotsford FOND DU LAC Palmyra Coleman 
Trempealeau Colby Brandon Waterloo Wausaukee 
: 3 sé Ci bell t UNEAU *MARQUETTE 
Vensox—Mrs, Beatrice Small, R. 4, Viro | [0 Oakfield ‘Ehroy-Kendall — °Mil WAUKEE 
SUIS. >. ; Neillsville Rosendale Necedah MONROE 
\ —- Fosgate, Pub. Sch., Land eee CRANT Sieg ee reer cn 
sie COLUMBIA Blue River Wonewoc Norwalk—Ontario 
4 wie OD rR m : 
WatwortH—Mrs, Aenolia Schuren, Genoa Fall River Cuba City er OCONTO 
City Pardeeville Hazel Green Wilmot Gillett 
Wasupurn—James A. Lund, Northwood Poynette —, ‘ Begg chino gy — 
Sch. Dist., Minong Rio est Gran wh UNOs Suring 
Wasuincton—Arnit Beske, Willow Creek ey 
Sch., R. 1, Colgate i Bae . . a oe 
Wavkesua—John R. Enigl, 13780 W. COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, Wisconsin State College 
Hope St., Brookfield DEPARTMENT, AND Eau Claire—Mark Fay 
\ ia ety oe eg Rieck, 114 OTHER cs ee (with City) 
arker St. Weyauwega . Platteville—Luther Zellme 
WavusHara—c/o Co. Supt. of Schools, Dept. of Public Instruction—Floyd Wie- nap aero: _ mc Zellmer 
: ales igs River Falls (with County) 
Wautoma gan, State Capitol, Madison ay ot : f 
WiInnEBAGO—Mrs. Florence Raddatz, 1504 Univ. of Wis.—Thomas J. Higgins, 2003 Stevens Point—Monica Bainter ; 
Knapp St., Oshkosh Engineering Bldg., U.W., Madison 6 Stout—Herman Arneson, Menomonie 
Woop—Raymond Lecy, 3751-7th St. So., Wis. Sch. for the Deaf—E. L. Strieby, Superior—O. G. Manion 
Wisconsin Rapids Delavan Whitewater—Henry A. DeWind 
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OUTAGAMIE Glenbeulah Baraboo 
Bear Creek Howards Grove Barron 
OZAUKEE Oostburg Beaver Dam 
Grafton Random Lake Berlin 
Thiensville— TAYLOR aoe 
Mequon Gilman BI : a 
PEPIN Rib Lake oomsington, sass- 
Arkansaw TREMPEALEAU ville: & Potosi 
Durand Blair Boscobel 
Pepin Independence Brodhead 
PIERCE Trempealeau Bruce 
Ellsworth Whitehall Burlington 
Plum City VERNON Cadott 
Prescott De Soto Casco—Luxemburg 
Spring Valley Hillsboro Cedarburg - 
—— ~Sherhitl Chetek 
Amery Westb ap 
Clear Lake VILAS . Chilton 
Frederic Eagle River Clinton ; 
Luck Phelps Clintonville 
Osceola WALWORTH Cochrane—Fountain 
St. Croix Falls Walworth (Big City 
Unity (Balsam Foot HS.) ~ Colfax 
a aia Williams Bay Columbus 
risa ng WASHBURN Cornell 
yrckoneyy Birchwood Crandon 
Rosholt wien a 
RACINE a sini Cumberland 
eden <eove sermantown Darlington 


Waterford mes ie Delavan—Darien 


RICHLAND rs De Pere 
Ithaca Slinger Dodgeville 
sag ee WAUKESHA E + Tr 
RUSK Mukwonago 6 Abiag 
Glen Flora Norris Foundation Edgerton 
Hawkins WAUPACA Elcho 

*ST, CROIX Manawa Elkhorn 
°SAUK Weyauwega Elmwood 


Evansville 
Fennimore 


WAUSHARA 


Sauk City 
Wild Rose 


*SHAWANO 


Birnamwood *\WOOD Fort Atkinson . 
Mattoon Auburndale Fox Point-Bayside 
SHEBOYGAN Pittsville Galesville 


Glendale 
Glenwood City 
Granville 
Greendale 
Greenwood 


Port Edwards 
Rudolph 


Cedar Grove 


Elkhart Lake- 


Grouped below, alphabetically, 


are local education associations hav- Hartford 
ing 100% of the professional staff Hickory-Orchard 
Holmen 


members enrolled in the WEA. 
; Horicon 


Algoma Arrowhead Hortonville 
Antigo Augusta Hudson alk 
Appleton Badger HLS. Tola—Scandinvaia 


Iowa-Grant 


(Cobb, Livingston, 


Omro 
Onalaska 


Linden and Mont- Oregon 


fort) 
Janesville 
Jefferson 
Kaukauna 
Kewaskum 
Kewaunee 
Kickapoo Area 
(Readstown, Sol- 
diers Grove, Viola) 
Kiel 
Kimberly 
Ladysmith 
Lake Geneva 
Lakeland HLS. 
( Minocqua ) 
Lake Mills 
Lancaster 
Laona 
Lodi 
Manitowoc 
Maple Dale 
Marion 
Markesan Area 
Marshfield 
Mauston 
Mayville 
Medford 
Melrose 
Merrill 
Middleton 
Milton Junction 
Mineral Point 
Monona Grove 
Monroe 
Mosinee 
Mt. Horeb 
Muskego 
Neenah 
Nekoosa 
New Holstein 
New London 
Niagara 
Nichols 
Nicolet 
North Fond du Lac 
Oak Creek—Franklin 
Oconomowoc 
Oconto 
Oconto Falls 


Orfordville 
Owen-Withee 
Park Falls 
Peshtigo 
Pewaukee 
Phillips 
Platteville 
Plymouth 
Portage 
Port Washington 
Prairie du Chien 
Prairie du Sac 
Prairie Farm— 
Turtle Lake 
Pulaski 
Meadow Wood 
( Randolph-Fox 
Lake ) 
Reedsburg 
Rhinelander 
Rice Lake 
Richland Center 
Ripon 
River Falls 
River Valley 


So. Shore (Port 
Wing) 
Southern Price 
Sparta 
Spooner 
Stevens Point 
Stoughton 
Sturgeon Bay 
Sun Prairie 
Tomah 
Tomahawk 
Tony—Conrath- 
Sheldon 
Tri-County Area 
Viroqua 
Wabeno 
Watertown 
Waukesha 
Waupaca 
Waupun 
Wausau 
Wautoma 
Wauwatosa 
West Bend 
West DePere—Hobart 
Westfield 
West Salem 
Whitefish Bay 


(Arena, Lone Rock &Winneconne 


Spring Green) 
Rothschild—Schofield 
St. 
Seymour 


Francis 


Shawano 
Sheboygan 
Sheboygan Falls 
Shorewood 

South Milwaukee 


Wisconsin Dells 
Wisconsin Rapids 
Wittenberg 


OTHER SCHOOLS 
Beloit Vocational 
West Allis Vocational 
Wisconsin School for 


the Deaf 


COUNTY TEACHER COLLEGES 


ASHLAND 
BARRON 
BUFFALO 
DOOR- 
KEWAUNEE 
JUNEAU 
MARINETTE 
OUTAGAMIE 


POLK 
RACINE- 
KENOSHA 
SAUK 
SHEBOYGAN 
VERNON 
WAUSHARA 





WHITHER EDUCATION ... 
(Continued from page 18) 


I hear this dialogue at the International Monetary 
Fund: I hear it in the World Health Organization; in 
the food and agricultural organizations; I hear it in 
every organization that we have set up, since the termi- 
nation of the second World War, to serve our interna- 
tional interests abroad. 

What are the words that come thru this dialogue? 
The words are Educate—Educate—Educate. 

This is the new horizon that opens up before man- 
kind, the horizon that enables us to prepare for living 
and not merely to earn a livelihood. These are the 
words that come thru to prepare men for knowledge, 
not merely for know-how. These are the words that 
open up the new vista of hope and opportunity for men 
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all over the world, and they cannot be done without 
education, education in its broadest sense, education 
which recognizes the importance of people, that they 
are the greatest asset that any nation has. 

| have been to countries in South America, in Africa, 
with tremendous natural resources but very low stan- 
dards of living, and I have been to small countries of 
Europe with no natural resources and a very high 
standard of living. It is not the natural resources that 
count; it is the ability to understand and pursue your 
knowledge to the distant horizons, no matter how far 
they may be and so these are the words that must 
come thru in the future: Educate—Educate . . . It is 
man’s only hope and you are the guardians of that 
hope. May you use it wisely. May you be as devoted 
to it as we are to our own country! 
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President Reviews a Busy Year of Service 


Inspiration is a by-product 
of representing profession 
at state, national sessions 


N DECEMBER 1, 1959, I had the privilege of 

becoming President of the largest teachers organi- 
zation in the State of Wisconsin. This is an honor of 
which I am truly proud. I would like to thank all of 
you, for without your support and cooperation this 
honor you bestowed upon me would not have been 
possible. 


As your President, I attended many meetings, ad- 
dressed groups, and participated in many worthwhile 
events. One event stands out in my mind. That is the 
National Conference on Citizenship which was held in 
Washington, D.C., September, 1959. My only regret 
is that all of you were not able to attend. Seeing all 
of the State flags, observing the dramatic setting in 
which this affair took place, and hearing some of the 
great speakers made a deep impression on me. I came 
away with the feeling of how wonderful it is to be a 
a member of the teaching profession in the United 
States. 


Committee Selection a Basic Responsibility 

Thruout the year, I represented you, the WEA, at 
many state and national meetings. Some of the meetings 
I attended and participated in were—American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators at Atlantic City, the 
National Education Association at Los Angeles, the 
National Conference on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards in San Diego, the National Education 
Association Instructional Conference in Minneapolis, 
and the Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
Regional Conference in Chicago. Within the State I 
attended the Wisconsin Association of School Boards 
and the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 
conventions in Milwaukee. Most recently I attended the 
Locals Presidents Workshop in Stevens Point. I also 
represented your Association on many state committees. 


Nearly one hundred people had to be appointed to 
the committees of our Association. Careful study had 
to be made in making these appointments. I attempted 
to have representation from all areas of the teaching 
profession. I also tried to consider the geographical 
location within the state for area representation. Each 
committee member had a responsibility to the commit- 
tee to which he was appointed. Thruout the year I tried 
to attend at least one meeting of each committee. I 


Setting aside his role as WEA president, Donald Hoeft serves as a member 
of the NEA Elections Committee at the 1960 convention at Los Angeles. 


Over 5700 delegates’ ballots required tallying. 
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know that these committee members accepted their 
responsibilities and put forth their best efforts in your 
behalf. 


Growth Seen in WEA, NEA Membership 


This year your WEA is using a new membership 
form. From all reports our membership has grown, Our 
NEA membership is also increasing. We are proud of 
this and hope that our professional organizations will 
continue to grow and be supported by all teachers. 

The cooperation, assistance, and patience of Henry 
Weinlick, Ross Rowen, Amil Zellmer, Robert Munger, 
Charles Frailey and the secretarial staff have been 
greatly appreciated, A big thank you to the WEA Ex- 
ecutive Committee for their support at each of our 
meetings. They always had the best interests of our 
organization uppermost in their minds. 


Individuals Are Keys to Effectiveness 

I would like to thank Winston Brown, Waukesha 
County superintendent of schools, the Education Com- 
mittee, the Waukesha County Education Association, 
and my co-workers for their support and cooperation 
during my year as President of the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association. 


My sincere appreciation to my wife, a former teacher, 
for keeping me on schedule, accompanying me to meet- 
ings and on trips, and who became an expert at packing 
suitcases as I hurried off to keep an appointment. 


I would like to extend a personal thank you to each 
and every member of the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation for allowing me to serve as your President this 
past year. Remember that the WEA is YOUR organiza- 
tion, set up by YOU, and for YOU. It requires your 
support to be an effective organization. With great 
pride, I salute the members of the WEA. 


Dona.tp C, Hoertr 
WEA President 
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HE Resolutions adopted by the Wisconsin Educa- 

tion Association at its conventions over a period 
of years have had a profound influence on Wisconsin 
education. 


The principles, policies, and goals of the Wisconsin 
Education Association are expressed by the Resolutions 
adopted annually by the Representative Assembly and 
by the Platform. 


The WEA Platform states the principles, policies, and 
goals which guide the Association. 


The Resolutions supplement the Platform in two 
ways: by directing the officers and staff of the associa- 
tion to undertake the specified action and by stating 
the position of the association on matters educational 
in nature and statewide in scope which are of current 


Resolutions Alter WEA Platform 


Assembly approves 
including previous policy 
statements in document 
guiding WEA, gives 
qualified approval 


importance to the profession of education. 


to lengthened school year 


The Platform and Resolutions together govern the 
officers and staff of the association and guide the mem- 


bers in their professional activities. 


The Resolutions Committee recommends that the fol- 
lowing resolutions passed by previous Representative 
Assemblies become the basis for a revision of the Plat- 


form of the WEA. 


PLATFORM REVISION 


1. Public Education 


The Wisconsin Education Association reaffirms its 
stand: that the free public schools are an indispensable 
foundation for the survival of our democratic way of 
life; that there never has been a prosperous nation of 
uneducated people; that public schools are among the 
chief sources of national unity, common purpose, and 
equality of opportunity. Schools reflect the strength 
and weakness of the society of which they are a part. 
The WEA wishes to commend the majority of the 
citizens of Wisconsin for their intelligent concern and 
support for matters pertaining to public education. 


2. Professional Responsibility 

The Wisconsin Education Association believes that a 
national voice in education is paramount. The National 
Education Association is that voice and the WEA rec- 
ommends that all teaching personnel should be mem- 
bers of the local, state, and national organizations, True 
professional status will come only when unity thru 
professional membership is achieved by all our teachers. 


3. Professional Growth 

The Wisconsin Education Association recognizes the 
importance of leadership contributions by classroom 
teachers to their professional organizations and that 
such experience enhances the contribution the teacher 
can make toward the guidance and leadership of chil- 
dren in their care. The WEA recommends the adop- 
tion of appropriate policies, with proper regard for 
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professional ethics for all concerned, for their release, 
without loss of pay, for such contribution. 


4. Professional Salaries 

The Wisconsin Education Association is aware of the 
projected school enrollment trends and the attendant 
need for more capable teachers. To insure an adequate 
group of professionally trained and qualified teachers 
to meet this projected need, we believe a professional 
salary schedule is the best assurance. We believe that 
such a salary schedule should: 

a. Be based upon preparation, teaching experi- 
ence, and professional growth, with no discrim- 
ination as to grade or subject taught, creed, race, 
sex, marital status or number of dependents, 

b. Include increments sufficient to double the be- 
ginning salary within ten years, followed by con- 
tinuing salary advancements, 

c. Be developed cooperatively by school board 
members, administrators, and teachers, 

d. Recognize experience and advanced education, 
thru the doctor’s degree, 

e. Recognize by appropriate salary ratios, the re- 
sponsibilities of administrators and other special 
school personnel, 

f. Be applied in actual practice. 


We believe it is extremely important that teachers’ 
salaries should compare favorably with incomes of 
other professional and industrial persons. 


5. Federal Support 


We believe that it is reasonable to expect federal as- 
sistance in providing adequate schoul support, and we 
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hereby endorse the National Education Association pro- 
gram for obtaining federal support for public education. 


1960 RESOLUTIONS 


1. The Wisconsin Education Association offers spe- 
cial commendation to Mr. George E. Watson, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, for his years of 
understanding service to the schools of Wisconsin and 
for his undaunted leadership. 

His clear vision of objectives and needs in education 
and his straightforward expression have not only given 
direction to legislation, but have instilled confidence in 
moving in that direction. 

His sincere and honest approach to education in 
Wisconsin has won him the respect of all. 

The Wisconsin Education Association wishes him 
well in his retirement from public office. 

2. The Wisconsin Education Association reaffirms its 
belief that the state must continue to assume a greater 
financial responsibility in helping to maintain an effec- 
tive program of public education. We believe that the 
state tax structure should provide a minimum of 402 
of the cost of an effective school program below college 
level and should adequately support an expanding pro- 
gram of higher education. 

3. The Wisconsin Education Association gives its 
support to the principle of the extended school year or 
day, provided that teacher salaries and state aids are 
increased proportionally, 

4. The WEA commends the agencies and citizens for 
their efforts which have stimulated and prompted dis- 
trict reorganization thruout the state resulting in the 
development of better educational facilities, more equal 
educational opportunities, and an advanced standard of 
education for the youth of the State of Wisconsin. We 
re-affirm that district reorganization should be perpetu- 
ated primarily for the welfare of youth. The fiscal con- 
trol of a district and the education of its youth should 


be the responsibility of one board of education directly 
responsible to the people. 

5. The Wisconsin Education Association commends 
the State Department of Public Instruction for the ex- 
cellent leadership it has given in the field of education 
and hereby expresses our sincere appreciation for the 
help given by the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the State Board of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation to the schools and teachers of Wisconsin. 

The Wisconsin Education Association gives special 
recognition to the important contributions to public 
education by the local school boards and the Wisconsin 
Association of School Boards in meeting the ever grow- 
ing current problems. 





WEA ReEsoLuTIONS COMMITTEE 


GeraLp N. Koncstvept, Racine, Chairman 
Dorotuy Crain, Manitowoc 

Haroip T. Davies, Jefferson 

E. Joun Goopricu, Appleton 

CLIFTON SCHEFFLER, Milwaukee 

M. C. ScHMALLENBERG, Black River Falls 
Robert PETERS, Beaver Dam 

CounciIL ON EpucATION MEMBERS 

R. G. Hein, Waukesha 

MARCELLA SCHNEIDER, Milwaukee 

Pau. STELSEL, Fond du Lac 





We commend all board members for personal sacri- 
fices and the high quality of educational leadership in 
their communities. 

The Wisconsin Education Association expresses its 
sincere thanks and appreciation to the authorities of 
the City of Milwaukee, the management of the Audi- 
torium and Arena, and the Milwaukee Vocational and 
Adult Schools for the generous use of their facilities 
during the convention. 

We further wish to express our thanks to the Asso- 
ciation officers of 1959-60 and all members who have 
served on WEA committees. 





CREDIT UNION 





Growth Brings Greater Service 


HE STORY of the last year is best shown by the 
following figures: 
August, 1959 
Shares (Those who save) $201,807.03 $246,299.12 
Loans (Those who borrow) $227,731.76 $286,545.21 
Number of Members 1337 1408 
This growth is doubtless prompted by both the need 
of the members of the WEA to borrow money and the 
Officers 
C. O. Evans, President, Milwaukee 
ANTHONY Farina, Vice Pres., Madison 
W. A. Wirticu, Treasurer, Madison 
H. C. Wernick, Secretary, Madison 
Mrs. MARGUERITE Baker, Director, Madison 
ALBERT MOLDENHAUER, Director, Stevens Point 
DERWIN J. HuENiNk, Director, Monroe 
desire of others to build up their share accounts to take 
advantage of the life insurance involved. 
The only virtue in growth is that the Credit Union 


August, 1960 
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will serve more WEA members. It will be noted that 
the growth in members was not as great as the growth 
in both assets and loans. The help of the delegates in 
informing teachers of the services of the Credit Union 
is needed. 
We were happy to have John Goldgruber of Madison 

become a member of the Credit Committee this year. 

Members of the Credit Committee 

E. J. McKean, Tomah, Chairman 

R. F. Lewis, Madison 


E. G. WipperRMANN, Columbus 
Joun J. GoLpcruBER, Madison 


The work of this committee is extremely important, and 
the WEA owes much to Mr. McKean, Mr. Lewis, and 
Mr. Wippermann for their service over many years. 

Growth presents new problems in the way of addi- 
tional office space and clerical help. The office was 
expanded in size this year, and part-time clerical help 
was secured to assist during the rush season. 
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Locals committee views role as furnishing help 
and leadership to all local affiliates of WEA 


Conferences Aid Planning 


HE ROLE of this committee is to furnish assist- 
ance and leadership to the local education 
associations thruout the state. The state is divided into 
ten districts, each one represented by a member of the 
Committee on Local Associations, The second vice pres- 
ident is an ex-officio member. 
The WEA staff counsels with the committee. Four 
meetings were held during the year. 


Objectives of the Committee 

1. To assist local associations by providing better 
services aimed at raising professional standards of the 
profession, providing leadership training, and keeping 
the local associations informed as to pertinent informa- 
tion and materials available. 

2. To provide workshops for officers at times, places, 
and upon subjects which will be an aid to local asso- 
ciations in planning programs and activities on the 
local level. 

3. To counsel with the WEA office staff on local as- 
sociation activities carried on for the promotion of the 
professional progress of each local association. 


Meetings of Locals Presidents 
The 11 spring and fall meetings for Locals Presidents 
in the local association districts were arranged by the 
Locals Committee. Travel expenses and the cost of the 
dinner for the president of the local association or his 
representative were paid by the WEA. The fine attend- 
ance at these meetings is a positive indication that the 
time and money spent on these sessions makes their 
continuance most desirable. 
The program of the spring meeting consisted of the 
following topics: 
1. Guide Posts to Effective Board Relationships 
2. Extension of the WEA Services 
3. LEA, WEA, NEA—Partners in Progress 
4, Retirement and Group Insurance 
Question and Answer Period. 
The program of the fall meeting centered around 
convention issues and legislation. 
Conference for Local Leaders 
The ninth consecutive statewide workshop for lead- 
ers of local associations was held at Wisconsin State 
College, Stevens Point, and was organized by the WEA 
Locals Committee. All the suggestions made during sur- 
veys at the spring meetings and former workshops were 
incorporated into the program. The workshop was ex- 
tended one day so that participants could attend all of 
the “How To” sessions. 
The theme for the August 23-26 workshop at Stevens 
Point was “Platform for Progress.” The program 


included: 
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Improved field service, workshop continuation 
suggested as future activity avenues to group 
charged with formulating 1960-61 agenda. 





Registrants for the 1960 Leadership Conference at Stevens Point re- 
view NEA materials in a free moment between conference sessions. 
Over 220 local leaders attended the statewide annual meeting. 


1. Premiere showings of NEA-WEA films—“Watch 
Out For Ollie”, and “The Twenty Cent Tip” 

. WEA Committee Meetings 

. Addresses by Robert Van Raalte, Mrs. Dorothy 
Brooksby, Kenneth Jonson, Forrest Conner, 
WEA staff members 

4. Swap Shop Sessions—Division according to size 
of Locals 

. “How To Session,” on Salary Procedures, Com- 
munity Relations, Helps for New Officers, and 
Planning Effective Programing. A full day was 
devoted to this activity. 

. Banquet Program—H., C. Weinlick, Toastmaster 

. Picnic at Bukolt Park 

. Meeting of NEA area membership chairmen 
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Committee Work 

1. The 11 fall Locals Presidents meetings in the dis- 
tricts were reinstated after a lapse of one year. 

2. Considerable effort was extended by committee 
members to achieve 100% attendance at the Presidents 
meetings. 


Recommendations for Future Committee Activity 
1. To continue to improve field service and provide 
information on a variety of topics necessary for success 
(Turn to Page 32) 
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RETIREMENT 


While the WEA Retirement Committee studies and promotes improving retire- 
ment provisions, it warns, “It will require the members to be informed and to 
work for these bills thru their area representatives in the state legislature.” 


OUR WEA Retirement Committee has as _ its 

prime task the responsibility of continuous evalua- 
tion of the present laws governing teachers’ retirement 
and proposing of new legislation for further improve- 
ment of the system. 


Body of Report 

In an attempt to meet the above stated objectives, 
the Committee has been involved in the following 
activities: 

1. In the 1959 Report of the Committee, reference 
was made to a proposal under study by the Committee. 
The basic proposal was as follows: 

1% of Final Average Salary X Years of Wisconsin Experi- 
ence Plus OASI. 
Further study of this proposal indicated the plan 
would be difficult to administer together with the fact 
that additional member contributions were considered 





Locals Committee 


(Continued from Page 31) 


in local associations. 

2. To continue the extended workshop and spring 
and fall leaders’ meetings; to expand service and reduce 
cost thru further co-ordination of field efforts, thus 
making possible more time for professional visits by 
staff members to local associations. 

3. To continue work on organization and evaluation 
of local association programs. 

4. To include in the local program a study of WEA 

WEA LOCALS COMMITTEE 

V. B. Rasmusen, La Crosse, Chairman 

Ina ABNEY, Boscobel 

MILDRED ANDERSON, Janesville 

Haro_p EpmMunp, Merrill 

W. E. EncsreEtsON, Pardeeville 

Larry Fenton, Shawano 

Mrs. GeorcE FRANSON, Wauwatosa 
Epiru Luepke, West Allis 

FLtoyp Mitier, Oshkosh 

Roy Tisserts, Frederic 

Mrs. Marcaret WETZEL, Rice Lake 





and NEA services and benefits to local associations and 
to evaluate the extent of local use of these benefits. 

5. To stress the importance of all who have accepted 
responsibility as an officer or delegate being present at 
all meetings and fulfilling all reservations. 

The Locals Committee extends appreciation to the 
WEA office staff and members of the association for 
assistance and guidance. The Committee also wishes to 
thank Wm. C. Hansen, president of Wisconsin State 
cooperation in providing facilities for the Workshop. 
College at Stevens Point, and his staff for their splendid 
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undesirable at this time. The plan was dropped and 
a new direction sought. 

2. Amendment 1A to 822A, submitted to the Legis- 
lature by the Kenosha Education Association, was held 
over for the adjourned session of the Legislature. This 
bill was one of many that was not brought out of 
committee during the adjourned session. This same bill 
with minor refinements will be sponsored and sup- 
ported by your WEA Retirement Committee. 

The bill would restore the guarantee made available 
by previous legislatures plus OASI benefits. A provision 
which called for the member paying the difference 
between the 414% and 6% at time of retirement was 
included. 

3. Four bills cf a corrective nature were called to the 
attention of this committee by the Administrative Board 
of the Wisconsin Teachers Retirement System. (All four 
bills are in the best interest of teachers and will be 
introduced as bills by this committee). 


WEA RETIREMENT COMMITTEE 

LyMAN Orson, Beloit, Chairman; E1meEN CANTWELL, Mil- 
waukee; ByjoRN CHRISTENSEN, DePere; MARGARET COLLENTINE, 
Darlington; Marte DANIELSON, Racine; RALPH EGGERT, West 
Bend; Don Fie.ip, La Crosse; Russert Grecc, Madison; Mrs. 
Mary JANE Irwin, Milwaukee; MArcarer Mary McGuan, 
Baraboo; AL MOLDENHAUER, Stevens Point; A. R. Pace, Madi- 
son; Avice Scorr, Oshkosh; D. E. Upson, Janesville. 


Note: All bills relating to retirement of public em- 
ployees, which includes teachers, should be submitted 
to the Joint Survey Committee on Retirement Systems 
or the Retirement Research Council for consideration 
and study. 

The Committee will have to devote much time and 
effort to further study and to secure information that 
will enhance passage of these bills in the 1961 Legisla- 
ture. It will require the member teachers to be in- 
formed and to work for these bills thru their area 
representatives in the Legislature. 

The Teachers Retirement Board has determined that 
8.95% (earning rate) would be credited to active mem- 
bers’ accounts in the variable annuity division as of 
June 30, 1960, and that variable annuities being paid 
to retired teachers would be increased by 3.4% with the 
July payment. - 

The 8.95% and the 3.4% were net earnings after ad- 
ministrative expenses, including expenses for invest- 
ment and legal services. They were made up of interest 
and dividend income and capital gains. 

Interest earning rate on fixed income funds for the 
year ended June 30, 1960 was 6.05% which was credited 
to the fixed portion of members’ accounts. This 6.05% 
was derived from 4.25% interest income and 1.80% dis- 
tribution from reserves. 
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Group insurance, 
court cases 


viewed as 


HE WELFARE Committee has had a very busy 

year. Several major and numerous minor projects 
have been’ on our agenda. We have met five times. 
Attendance and cooperation of members has been 
excellent. 


Insurance Programs 

The Committee regularly reviews our several spon- 
sored coverages which now include Hospital, Health, 
Accident, Surgical, and Income Protection thru the 
Washington National Insurance Company and Term 
Life Insurance in cooperation with other state groups. 

In September, the Committee endorsed two new 
types of coverage: 

1. Recommended to the Executive Committee that 
a $10,000 occupational liability coverage be made an 
automatic feature of WEA membership. The Executive 
Committee has concurred in this: hence, as this report 
is written, only the approval of the Representative 
Assembly is needed to complete this project and pro- 
vide us with this protection. 

2. Recommended approval of Classified Risk Insur- 
ance Company to write Automobile Insurance for our 
WEA members on an optional basis. 


Joint Committee 

A joint welfare effort in cooperation with the Wis- 
consin Association of School Boards has been in prog- 
ress for the past three years. This was expanded to 
include the Wisconsin Association of School District 
Superintendents. Each group now has a committee 
structure which permits it to cooperate on a voluntary 
basis when invited to do so, in the resolution of diffi- 
culties which occasionally arise in the course of our 
professional activities. This cooperative effort has al- 
ready been responsible for several instances of “face 
saving” for our profession as a whole as well as for the 
individuals and local groups, who might otherwise have 
been forced into continued verbal or even legal battle. 

Our committee has had several very important cases 
referred where the legal counsel and assistance pro- 
vided have been most timely and much appreciated. 
Some of these cases have attracted naticnal attention. 
The prestige of our profession and our WEA has risen 
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Welfare Committee members met five times during the past year. 


Important Welfare Issues 


notably as a result of these activities (e.g. Iverson Case). 
Several cases are pending at the time this is written. 
At least one of these pending cases is attracting national 
interest (Ploetz Case). 

(It is emphasized that the committee considers only 
those cases which have the official written support of 
the local in which the party needing assistance holds 
membership. ) 

An important review of the Welfare Committee’s 
structure and function was directed by Daniel O’Con- 
nell, committee member. This study clarified the mem- 
bership plan and the duties of the Committee. 
Unfinished Business 

Unfinished business remains cn the Committee’s 
agenda. Important items which the present Committee 
recommends for placement on the agenda of the 1961 
Committee include: 

1. Continued study of the “continuing contract 
law” with the objective of securing some modi- 
fications in this important law 

WEA WELFARE COMMITTEE 
Paut Loorsoro, West Bend, Chairman 
ELLEN Case, Milwaukee 
MARGARET CHENOWETH, Janesville 
EstHer M. Czerwonxy, Milwaukee 
VERNA Mae Jounson, Ashland 
G. E. LaDuxe, Eau Claire 
ALMA THERESE Linx, Oshkosh 

Weir McQuvuo1, Watertown 
Danie. O’ConNELL, Sharon 
EpMmunp Otszyk, Milwaukee 
CiypE WALLENFANG, Greenfield 
Date WESENBERG, Madison 

W. A. Witze.inc, Sheboygan 
EsTHER WOLFGRAM, Milwaukee 





2. Constant review of the several endorsed insur- 
ance coverages 

3. Close supervision of referral cases currently on 
the committee agenda 

4. The possibility of having a rather complete in- 

dex of our WEA Journals published annually as 

a supplement to one of the monthly journals or 

the special January number 
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COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 





Report Defines 
PROGRAM 


For Legislature 


HE Council on Education is a group of repre- 
sentative people who meet at least six times a year 
to discuss current problems and issues in education in 
Wisconsin. 
The members of this committee wish to thank Mr. 
Weinlick and the efficient WEA staff for the splendid 
assistance given before, during, and after meetings. 


I. State Board of Education 

This has been studied by a sub-committee headed 
by G. W. Bannerman since January 1, 1957. Our report 
for 1959 recommended that the Council cooperate with 
the Wisconsin Association of School Boards on this 
matter and also to take specific steps to have a consti- 
tutional amendment introduced. The Council has car- 
ried out the mandate and now asks the specific approval 
for the introduction and support of the following 
constitutional amendment early in the 1961 legislative 
session: 


JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 
To create section la of Article X of the Constitution, 
relating to the creation of a state board of education. 


to the constitution be referred to the legislature to be 
chosen at the next general election, and that it be pub- 
lished for three months previous to the time of holding 
such election. 


II. Desirable Personal Qualifications for the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction 

The 1959 report, which you approved, listed five de- 
sirable personal qualifications for this position, The 
Council recommends that this list be given extensive 
publicity between now and the April, 1961, election. 

The qualifications of a state superintendent, prepared 
by the Council, and which the Council on Education 
requested be released thru various media are: 

1. He has the courage to provide progressive and 
aggressive leadership. 

2. He is able to express himself well. 

3. He is able to deal with the various groups of 
citizens in a manner that will best serve public 
education in Wisconsin. 

4, He is dedicated to public education thru a rea- 
sonable number of years of teaching and thru 
having had extensive experience in public school 
administration. 

5. He has a keen knowledge of educational prob- 
lems and issues. 


III. Four Years Training for the Initial Teachers Li- 
cense in Wisconsin 
The sub-committee consisting of Stella Pedersen 
(chm.), Ralph Iverson, Howard Lee, Clara Rau, Paul 
Stelsel, and H. H. Thies studied this problem again 
during 1960. This has been under continuous study by 
the Council for many years. The Council recommends 
your approval of the following: 
The WEA continue to support legislation provid- 
ing for four years of training for teachers by 1965 
in order to qualify for the initial teachers license. 
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R. G. Hein, Chairman, Waukesha 
G. W. BANNERMAN, Wausau 
KATHRYN Bostrom, Phillips 
Winston Brown, Waukesha 

C. L. Greiwer, Madison 

Cora HAnseEN, Big Falls 
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IRENE Hoyt, Janesville 


LAWRENCE B. Hoyt, Wausau 
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Mrs. Ciara Rau, Mosinee 


MARCELLA SCHNEIDER, Milwaukee 
Ravtpu A, ScHwartz, Green Bay 
Pauw STELSEL, Fond du Lac 
Linv.ey J. Stites, Madison 

RutuH Strozinsky, La Crosse 

H. H. Tues, Reedsburg 
FLORENCE TRAKEL, Waukesha 

G. E. Watson, Madison 


Henry C. Rowe, Beloit 





Resolved by the senate, the assembly concurring, 
that section la of Article X of the Constitution be cre- 
ated to read: 

(Article X) Section la. (1) There shall be created 
a state board of education for elementary and second- 
ary schools the number of members of which, terms 
of office, method of selection, compensation, powers, 
duties and qualifications shall be established by the 
legislature. 

(2) The powers and duties of the board shall be 
regulatory, advisory and policy-forming and not admin- 
istrative or executive. 

(3) The board shall assist the state superintendent 
in the supervision of public instruction as provided in 
Section 1 of this article. Be it further 

Resolved, that the foregoing proposed amendment 
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IV. Summer School 
The Council recommends the following concerning 
summer schools: 

1. That the WEA encourage summer schools. 

2. That teachers be paid for summer school on the 
same proportional basis as during the preceding 
school year. 

3. That we strongly urge payments of state aid for 
summer school proportional to :hat paid during 
the preceding regular school year and only for 
subjects recognized toward graduation credits. 


V. Compulsory Age for School Attendance 

The 1959 resolutions passed by the representative 
assembly directed the Council to study this question 
during 1960. A sub-committee consisting of Ralph 
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Schwartz (chm.), Winston Brown, Kathryn Bostrom, 
Marcella Schneider, Clarence Greiber, Lawrence Hoyt, 
Gerald Kongstvedt, E. G. Kellogg, Robert Van Raalte 
was appointed. This committee had three meetings and 
the Council recommends that the 1961 Council continue 
to study the problem of School Attendance Laws mak- 
ing use of the findings that has been prepared by the 
1960 Committee and the materials that will be forth- 
coming from the joint committee of the Department of 
Vocational and Adult Education and the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


VI. Borrowing Limit 

The Council reminds the WEA that we supported 
a constitutional amendment passed by the 1959 Legis- 
lature which would raise the borrowing limit of a 
Kg.-12 or 1-12 district to 10% of its equalized valuation. 

The Council recommends continued active support 
of this amendment in the 1961 legislative session and 
in the referendum. 


VII. We recommend that the 1961 Council study mini- 
mum age for entrance to public school. 





Representative Assembly 
approves delegate status 
for Executive Committee, 
advances date for filing 
candidacy for offices 


NLY one fundamental change in the WEA Con- 

stitution has been recommended to the Represen- 
tative Assembly by the Constitution Committee this 
year. It is to provide for the members of the Executive 
Committee to be delegates-at-large at the convention. 
Last year an amendment was added to Article VI, Sec- 
tion 1, designating all standing committee and conven- 
tion committee chairmen as official delegates. By the 
amendment this year the president, the president-elect, 
the three vice presidents, the past president, and the 
six members of the Executive Committee from the six 
districts would be delegates-at-large. The treasurer and 
the executive secretary are not members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and are, therefore, not to be given 
delegate status by the proposed change. 


PROPOSED ARTICLE VI 


Representative Assembly 

Section 1. The Representative Assembly shall be 
composed of active members of the association chosen 
by the locals authorized by the association. Each local 
shall be entitled to one representative in the Repre- 
sentative Assembly for each fifty active members of 
such local and an additional representative for any 
remaining major fraction of 50 such members; except 
that a local from a city or system which employs fewer 
than 50 teachers but no less than 26, shall be entitled 
to a representative when 100 per cent of the employed 
teachers are active members. Committee chairmen of 
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Tellers count ballots on constitutional change. 


all standing committees and convention committees 
shall be official delegates-at-large. All members of the 
Executive Committee shall be official delegates-at- 
large. 


Proposed Rule Changes 


The Constitution Committee is recommending two 
changes in the rules governing nominations of officers 
and publication of the names of delegates. In the case 





WEA CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 
MELVIN FRANK, Chairman, Milwaukee 
Howarp Koeppen, Clinton 

Rosert H. Kuprer, Manitowoc 
KATHERINE RINTELMAN, Milwaukee 
Dorotuy RuLE, Madison 

Paut R. Scuwanpt, Oshkosh 

H. J. VAN StrATEN, Appleton 

G. Epwarp Voos, Milwaukee 





of nominations of WEA officers, the Committee pro- 
poses that the filing date for candidacy be advanced 
from the present date of September 25 to Septem- 
ber 15. The second recommendation provides for the 
printing of the number of delegates to which each is 
entitled but not the names of the delegates. 

(It was explained that an accurate list is part of 
the available official record, but that frequent late 
changes make an earlier printing of a list inaccurate 
and meaningless.) 
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TEPS Promotes 
I mproved Standards 





For Profession 


HE WISCONSIN COMMISSION on Teacher Ed- 

ucation and Professional Standards (WCTEPS) is 
completing its tenth year, and it seems appropriate at 
this time to review the aims and organizational compo- 
sition of this group. 

The Commission was formed in 1950 as a state 
counterpart to the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards (NCTEPS), 
which in 1946 had been organized “to carry forward for 
the profession a continuing program of improvement 
of standards for the selection, preparation, certifica- 
tion, and inservice growth of teachers, as well as 
standards for institutions which prepare teachers.” The 
teacher shortage crisis was the first problem for TEPS 
to meet, but the paramount concern, both nationally 
and on the state level, has been and will continue to 
be the raising of standards of teacher education and of 
teaching in general. 


Membership of Commission Outlined 


Altho the state commissions are constituted to be 
parallel to the national commission, they differ greatly 
from state to state. The Wisconsin Commission enjoys 
a uniquely close relationship to the State Department 
of Public Instruction and to the State Superintendent. 
The Commission studies problems of certification and 
inservice standards, confers with groups outside its own 
membership, and serves in an advisory capacity to the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction and to his 
chief certification officer. 

The Commission is made up of 14 regular members. 
In addition, the State Superintendent and the First 
Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction are con- 
sidered ex officio members. The composition of 
WCTEPS includes: 


two classroom teachers 

two school administrators 

one representative of the University of Wisconsin 

one representative of the Wisconsin State Colleges 

one representative of privately controlled colleges in 
Wisconsin 

one representative of county teachers colleges 

one member of the State Department of Public Instruction 

current president of the Wisconsin Education Association 

executive secretary of the Wisconsin Education Association 

one representative of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

one representative of the Wisconsin School Boards 
Association 

one WEA staff member to represent the high school Future 
Teachers of America clubs and the college Student- 
Education Association chapters 


Professional members are nominated by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Wisconsin Education Association 
with the exception of the nominee to represent the 
privately controlled colleges who are named by the 
presidents of the private colleges. The State Superin- 
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Commission reaffirms four-year minimum 
certification requirement and continues 
emphasis on quality in teacher preparation 


tendent of Public Instruction appoints the commission 
members from the slate presented to him. Representa- 
tives of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers and of the Wisconsin School Boards Association are 
appointed by their own groups. Terms of appointment 
are for three years. Since 1957, the term of any one 
individual has been limited to six consecutive years. 

The Wisconsin Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards vigorously reaffirms its pre- 
vious recommendation to the Wisconsin Education 
Association that it sponsor and support legislation re- 
quiring a bachelor’s degree from an accredited program 
of teacher education for the initial issuance of a license 
to teach in Wisconsin for all teachers who will begin 
teaching in the state on or after September 1, 1965. 
The Commission is concerned that Wisconsin is among 
the last eight of the 50 states to make this requirement, 
but it is more disturbed that we may be doing Wiscon- 
sin boys and girls irreparable harm by not demanding 
higher standards. 

It is further suggested that the accreditation required 
of teacher education programs whose graduates are 
eligible for certification be that of the National Council 
for the Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE). 


General Education Study Authorized 


In January, 1960, thirty-four Wisconsin representa- 
tives of the profession attended the regional meeting of 
the National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards held in Chicago. This workshop 
was concerned with a continuation of the discussion on 
Preservice Preparation of Teachers, the topic consid- 
ered at the Kansas Conference in June, 1959. Many 
liberal arts professors of Wisconsin and neighboring 
states were in attendance, and emphasis was centered 
on the place of general education in the teacher prepa- 
ration program. There was agreement on the need for 
more general education, and the problem became one 
of definition and of making possible the inclusion of 
more general education courses without creating a de- 
ficiency in professional courses or in courses of 
specialization. 

Within our own state, the TEPS Commission ap- 
pointed Professor Emerson Wulling, La Crosse, as 
chairman with power to set up a committee to make an 
exploratory study of general education in teacher edu- 
cation programs. The findings of this committee will be 
given to the Commission, considered carefully, and 
passed on to the State Department of Public Instruction. 


Subcommittee Reviews English Requirements 


Carrying on its program of study with committees 
appointed by statewide groups interested in specific 
areas, the Commission has presented completed reports 
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from the Junior High School and the Foreign Language 
committees to the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. A committee on English is working on require- 
ments for teacher-candidates who are planning a major 
or minor in that subject. 

Preliminary reports have been received from a com- 
mittee working jointly with the Association for Student 
Teaching and concerned with the sequence of profes- 
sional education courses required within teacher prepa- 
ration programs. Further study on this problem is 
indicated. 

Within the last decade several committees have 
worked with the Commission, and their final reports 
have been submitted to the State Department of Public 
Instruction. Many suggestions made in these reports 
have become part of the new regulations concerning 
certification being issued this fall. 

In June, 1960, Wisconsin was represented by 22 edu- 
cators at the Fifteenth Annual Conference of the 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. This was the last of three formally 
organized, cooperative conferences on Teacher Educa- 
tion. Following conferences entitled New Perspectives 
and Curriculum Problems, the 1960 meeting was con- 
cerned with Certification. 
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At the annual convention of the National Education 
Association, NCTEPS revealed preliminary plans for its 
New Horizons Project, the aim of which is to stimulate 
and hasten the raising of the professional standing of 
teaching. The project attacks the problem from five 
fronts: advancement of professional standards; identifi- 
cation, selection, and retention of teacher-candidates; 
improvement of teacher education programs; accredita- 
tion; and certification. Members of the Wisconsin TEPS 
Commission have considered the preliminary reports at 
a meeting held in September and suggestions for three 
changes have béen forwarded to the national headquar- 
ters of NCTEPS. 


Recommend Local TEPS Groups 

The New Horizons Project, to be effective, must be 
the concern of many people including teachers and ad- 
ministrators. The Wisconsin Commission urges the ap- 
pointment of a local TEPS committee in every city and 
county to study the project and to bring to all of the 
educators an understanding of its provisions and 
implications. 

Perhaps the biggest project of the year for the state 
commission has been the revision of the Handbook for 
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Wisconsin Teachers. Four chapters of the 1956 edition 
have been revised to bring them up-to-date, 11 have 
been completely rewritten, and a new chapter, “The 
Teacher and the Law,” has been added. The new chap- 
ter should be very valuable to every educator. With 
specific references to authority or court action prece- 
dent, the text discusses contracts, breach of contract, 
teacher-pupil relationships, and other phases of legal 
involvement dealing with teachers’ activities. 

The book is enlarged to 180 pages in addition to 22 
pages of pictures not used in the previous edition. It 
will sell for $1.50. The Commission hopes, as stated in 
the Preface, “that educators, future educators, school 
board members, and responsible citizens will use this 
volume. It includes a body of basic knowledge about 
education in Wisconsin which we believe is indispensa- 
ble to those who would contribute to educational prog- 
ress in the future.” 


Commission Planning Conference Jan. 27-28 


The present Commission is making plans for the State 
TEPS Conference to be held at the Wisconsin State 
College, Oshkosh, January 27-28, 1961. Representative 
educators from the elementary and secondary schools 
will be invited as well as delegates from teacher prepa- 
ration programs within institutions of higher learning. 
The theme for the conference will be “The New Hori- 
zons Project.” It will open with a dinner at the Reeve 
Memorial Hall, Oshkosh, at 6:00 o'clock Friday eve- 

(Turn to Page 39) 
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Reproduced here is the cover of the new publication, ‘Handbook for 
Wisconsin Teachers.’’ The 180 page book comprises one of the com- 
mission’s major projects during its 1959-60 tenure. 
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Committee Aims To 
IMPROVE. 


Community Relations 


Resource unit is among plans 
for helping local associations 
develop depth of understanding 


ECENTLY one of our co-workers in education 

made this statement, “The four walls of a school- 
room have ‘disappeared, leaving no immediate geo- 
graphic boundaries to teaching.” Assuming the previous 
statement is true, well-planned school public relations 
is necessary and becomes more meaningful when a con- 
structive relationship exists between the classroom 
teacher and the community. The local association must 
accept the responsibility for the organization of the 
effort on the local level. 

The efforts of your WEA Public Relations Committee 
have been directed toward giving encouragement and 
guidance to the membership thru the local association, 
so that the public is kept constantly aware of what the 
schools are doing, what the schools are planning, and 
what the schools are needing. The projects and activi- 
ties your PR Committee has been engaged in this past 
year are listed here. 


Drive-in Conference Series Completed 

A filmstrip depicting WEA organization, program, 
and activities was initiated. The shooting script and in- 
dividual frame subjects were worked out, along with 
the sequence. The “premiere” showing of early steps of 
this project was held at Stevens Point in August at the 
leadership training session for local officers. 

The second phase of the Drive-In Conferences on PR 
and Salaries was planned and scheduled. Since the fall 
of 1959, all areas of the State have been covered by 
these Saturday meetings. Attendance has been good, 
and local association representatives have shown a sin- 
cere interest. Drive-In Conferences were held at Mani- 
towoc, Janesville, and Black River Falls this past spring. 


Television Series Scheduled in State 

The Public Relations Committee members served as 
contact people for the WEA with the state TV outlets 
for scheduling the NEA-WEA film series, “The School 
Story.” 

A promotional stamp with an education theme has 
been developed thru the efforts of a committee mem- 
ber, Edward Zenisek. The stamp will be used by busi- 
ness and industry, as a public service, to promote 
education. 

The first edition of the newsletter, The WEA Guide- 
post, was published in April. Your PR Committee re- 
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PR Committee Chairman Jack Mercier confers with Bob Munger of 
the WEA staff on planning for one of the committee’s key future 
projects. 


viewed the needs for this type of publication, as an 
additional contact between WEA headquarters and 
local associations. Guidepost will serve as a “swap 
sheet” of ideas and projects, and also as a communica- 
tions link on timely topics between issues of the WEA 
Journal of Education. 
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Preliminary discussion and work was started on the 
development of a guide that could be used by faculties 
of schools during their inservice sessions. This resource 
unit would cover many phases of school public relations 
and will serve as a study guide for meetings on the 
local level. 

The annual PR sectional meeting during the WEA 
convention was scheduled. The program will open with 
a presentation, “What Parents Want to Know about 
Schools,” by Mrs. Marge Dinges, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Parent Education of the Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. Classroom teachers and ad- 
ministrative personnel from local associations will fol- 
low to offer an answer to this challenge by presenting 
some of their methods and techniques used in keeping 
parents informed on school activities. 
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Work with foreign exchange teachers brings 
analysis of problems, points way toward 


Better World Understanding 


HE purpose of the Committee on International 

Relations, as stated in the National Education 
Association platform, is to “help develop the knowl- 
edge, skills, ideals, and attitudes which encourage 
friendly relations among nations—and educate youth in 
international understanding, so they may have a basic 
preparation to face the problems of living in an inter- 
dependent world.” 





Former Wisconsin exchange teachers confer with International Rela- 
tions Committee member at Milwaukee session for foreign teachers. 





TEPS Commission 


(Continued from Page 37) 


ning, and will continue on Saturday until about 2:00 
o'clock in the afternoon. Prominent teacher-education 
authorities will be heard and everyone will have an op- 
portunity to participate in group discussion. Local asso- 
ciations are urged to participate by sending delegates. 

The Wisconsin TEPS Commission believes that selec- 
tive recruitment is the concern of every teacher, and 
notes with pride the growth of both Future Teachers 
of America Clubs in high schools and of Student Edu- 
cation Association chapters in the colleges of the state. 

Indications point to much study and activity for 
Wisconsin TEPS. Commissions of the future. Certifica- 
tion improvement, like curriculum change, will always 
require our best efforts. Professional practices acts are 
being introduced in several state legislatures this year, 
and should be studied by Wisconsin educators with a 
view for possible adoption in this state. More teachers 
need to become concerned and involved in the improve- 
ment of professional standards. Better publicity, more 
conferences, effective guidance of local study proj- 
ects are indicated as future areas for Commission 
participation. 

The first decade has been a busy one for TEPS in 
Wisconsin; much remains to be done. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Your Committee has attempted to examine the prob- 
lems of international understanding and to discover 
ways by which we can achieve such an understanding 
both for the teachers of Wisconsin and for the children 
who have been entrusted to us. 


Visiting Teachers Give Views of State 

The first meeting of the International Relations Com- 
mittee was held in Milwaukee, Schroeder Hotel, Satur- 
day, March 12, 1960. Six exchange teachers were 
invited to be guests at this meeting. Four exchange 
teachers were present at this dinner meeting and gave 
their impressions of teaching in Wisconsin. 

Observations reported at this meeting by the ex- 
change teachers were as follows: 

1. A suggestion that foreign exchange teachers be 
allowed more time to visit other schools. 

2. Comparisons of schools in Europe with American 
schools were made. It was agreed some comparisons 
made are not true interpretations of these various 
schools because of such different entrance requirements 
for certain schools in Europe. 

3. We were informed that living and housing for 
these teachers is no problem now as compared to what 
was reported by the exchange teachers some years ago. 





WEA INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
IMMANUEL LESCHENSKY, Oconomowoc, Chairman 
GERHARDT. W, AXxMAN, Manitowoc 

JANE E. ByjorKLUND, Madison 

Rosert FLEGL, Jefferson 

ReBeccA FRANK, Cudahy 

MARION JACOBSON, Wausau 

RONALD C, JENSEN, Kenosha 

Mrs. Norma Lonc, Tomah 

Louis SASMAN, Madison 





The Committee decided that the tea held at last 
year’s convention for WEA members interested in In- 
ternational Relations was a fine success. With the 
approval of the WEA Executive Committee, the Inter- 
national Relations Committee decided to sponsor an- 
other tea this year. Paul Smith of the NEA International 
Relations will be a special guest for this occasion. 


March Session Slated at Madison 

It was agreed to have another luncheon for exchange 
teachers, their wives, and members of this Committee 
on March 4, 1961, at Madison, Wisconsin. Various tours 
of the State University, the State Capitol, and other 
places of interest would be planned for the exchange 
teachers. 

As chairman of the International Relations Commit- 
tee, I am most lappy to report that the members of the 
Committee have been faithful in attending our meet- 
ings and in performing their duties. Many thanks to Mr. 
Weinlick for his ever present assistance. 
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A CHARGE TO KEEP... 


(Continued from page 19) 


We know, too, that in public education, if it is to 
develop as we would hope that it would, we must as- 
sess our sense of values, because what you and I be- 
lieve to be of greatest importance in our lives is where 
we put our money and so the question of financing 
public schools is one which is always before us. 

Children have to be educated where they are, money 
has to be raised where wealth is, and unfortunately, 
too often the most children are not where the most 
wealth is. This is why local taxes are supplemented by 
state aids and state aids by national support. 

It was just a year ago that Judge Kessinger, talking 
to this group, said that some people talk about local 
money and state money and federal money, but it is 
all our money, it all comes out of our pockets, it is all 
for our country. It would seem to me that we could 
solve many of the problems of educational finance if 
we could keep one simple truth high in our minds and 
that is to appropriate enough American money at any 
and all levels of government to educate American 
children. 

We can afford good schools. What we cannot afford 
is ignorance. Cheap education will cost us more than 
good education. If we are interested in quality—and 
you and I as consumers in the economy are familiar 
with paying for quality—you remember this quotation 
which says, “You pays your money and you takes your 
choice.” There was quality education long before the 
days of Sputnik—there are more quality teachers in 
American schools than some of our newspapers and 
magazines would indicate. 

We are better trained than many, many people seem 
to think. We have better buildings, and I was delighted 
yesterday that Mr. Lovejoy made the comment about 
the attractive school buildings. It seems unfortunate 
that in this day of beautiful architecture that some- 
how or other when beauty gets transferred to school 
buildings, it becomes synonymous to extravagance 
and waste. 

You and I know what a quality curriculum is. We 
may not agree exactly on what subject to take at what 
time, but we do know that if there are to be quality 
programs in our schools, that in the homes and in the 
communities there will have to be an honest and a 
frank interest and respect for learning and scholarship. 

You and I know that if nobody ever reads a book 
at home, it is pretty hard to convince Johnny that read- 
ing is important. We know, too, that not everybody 
must take the same subject at the same time, at the 
same degree of difficulty. We know, finally, that we 
must be very careful as to what we label as frills, be- 
cause you and I know as teachers that learning takes 
place under many circumstances and in many ways. 
The girls’ athletic association is not a frill for those 
who learn the lessons there by their participation. Many 
of the so-called activities in the primary schools are 
sources of lessons for those children, It is equally true 
of the clubs and activities that are a familiar part of 
our secondary program. 
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If we accept these three premises, we can build a 
quality curriculum. It may not be exactly like the one 
that we went to school to, it may not resemble that 
under which our grandparents studied, but it will be 
dear to the space age and the unfolding world in which 
you and I live. 

If you remember a few years ago, Dr. Margaret 
Mead said teachers in a sense have to teach that which 
they do not know, they must use unknown ways to 
solve unknown problems. . . . 

A career speaker at my high school a year ago 
pointed out to parents of seniors that many of our stu- 
dents in high slchool now will spend their earning 
years at jobs for which at present there are neither 
names nor job descriptions. Last year at the NEA con- 
vention, Pauline Frederick said, “We operate on a new 
calendar which began on August 6, 1945 and never, 
for us, can we go back to the good old days.” 

And finally, this brings us to a last charge which I 
think me must keep, It is the obligation that each of 
us owes to our profession, the obligation not to stand 
aside and let somebody else carry the burden, the obli- 
gation to be committed to the cause stated in the char- 
ter granted by Congress to the NEA 100 years ago, 
which is re-stated a little differently in the WEA Con- 
stitution, “. . . to elevate the character and advance 
the interests of the teaching profession and to pro- 
mote the cause of popular education in the United 
States...” 

You and I as teachers have an obligation to our pro- 
fession to contribute something of our own time and 
talents and effort and money and leadership to the up- 
building of our profession. 

Yesterday Mr. Weinlick announced that the member- 
ship of the WEA is well over 30,000 and this indicates 
a commitment on the part of those of us in Wisconsin 
to these fundamental beliefs about our profession. Our 
NEA membership according to the record is already 
at an all-time high. Membership in itself, just simply 
to brag about numbers is relatively unimportant, but 
membership represents a commitment to a cause, a be- 
lief that what you and I are doing is important, that it 
can contribute to this American way of life and that 
we as individuals must face up honestly and squarely 
to this question of professional membership. . . . 

And so, please, do plan to come to Atlantic City— 
I would love to have a lot of you there. 

Finally, when I became president of this association, 
[ made you a personal and professional pledge about 
what I believe is the role of each of us as individuals 
in our profession and when I was elected to the office 
which I now hold in the National Association, I made 
this pledge to the Delegate Assembly of the National 
Education Association. As I returned home this morn- 
ing and as I go across the states to share in state con- 
ventions in almost all the states of the United States, 
I make this pledge again to you, and I invite you to 
join and make this your professional pledge not only 
for ‘60 and 61 but for all of your professional career: 

I am only one, but I am one. 
I cannot do everything, but I can do something. 
And what I can do, I ought to do 


And what I ought to do, 
That by the grace of God, I will do. 
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281 Associations Choose Delegates 
To WEA Representative Assembly 


HESE were your elected delegates who represented you at the WEA 
Representative Assembly in Milwaukee on November 3, 1960, Each 
one represented your local association on a basis of one delegate for every 
50 members or major fraction thereof. In case an association in a school 
system had less than 50 members, 100% membership in the WEA was re- 
quired in order to have a delegate. A total of 587 delegates was accredited. 





CITIES 
ALGOMA 
Ralph McKenna—Tchr. 
ANTIGO 


Godfrey Gabriel—Tchr. 
Georgia Mueller—Tchr. 


APPLETON 


Charles W. Cook—Dean, Boys’ HLS. 


Alvin Schilcher—Tchr. 

Mrs. Bernice Notham—Tchr. 

Mrs. Suzanne Welch—Tchr. 

Sherwood Russel—Tchr. 

Gaylord Derber—Tchr. 

Mrs. Florence Wilson 
ARROWHEAD (P.O. Hartland) 

John Meyer—Tchr. 
ASHLAND 

Thomas Johanik—Tchr. 

Donald Straw—Tchr. 
AUGUSTA 

Harold Zempel— 


BADGER H.S. (P.O. Lake Geneva) 

James Graf—Tchr. 
BARABOO 

Harold Arndt—Tchr. 
BARRON 

William G. Maurina—Tchr. 

Robert Eckhert—Tchr. 
BEAVER DAM 

John Knight—Tchr. 

Fred Meinke—Tchr. 
BELOIT 

Prescott Cook—Tchr. 

Norbert Walzer—Tchr. 

Erwin Tester—Tchr. 

Arthur Fluck—Tchr. 

Gertrude Bethke—Tchr. 

Thomas Christofferson—Tchr. 

Rolla Shufelt—Tchr. 
BERLIN 

Chester Polka—Tchr. 
BLACK RIVER FALLS 

Ivan Silbaugh—Tchr. 

Fred Wagner—Tchr. 
BLOOMER 

Gerald Davis—Guid. Dir. 
BLOOMINGTON, CASSVILLE, & 

POTOSI 

Earl Andrews—Tchr, 
BOSCOBEL 

Tom Thomas— 
BRODHEAD 

Marjorie Blackford—Tchr. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


BROOKFIELD 

Mrs. Lucille Bente—Tchr. 

William Prausa—Tchr. 

Carol Schaeve—Tchr. 
BROWN DEER 

Glenn A. Jahnke— 

Jack Dallman— 
BRUCE 

Donald Hurlburt—Tchr. 
BURLINGTGON 

Fred Mercer—Tchr. 
CADOTT 

William DeJung—Tchr. 
CASCO-LUXEMBURG 

Robert Nejedlo—Tchr. 


CEDARBURG 

Reid Hundertmark—Tchr. 
CHETEK 

Richard Tarbox—Tchr. 
CHILTON 


Robert J. Schuh—Tchr. 
CHIPPEWA FALLS 

Mrs. Lillian Zahn—Tchr, 

Duane Molner—Tchr. 
CLINTON 

Howard Koeppen—Prin. 
CLINTONVILLE 

Sophia Johnson—Tchr. 

Gib Johnson—Tchr. 


COCHRANE-FOUNTAIN CITY 


Lester W. Rosenow—Tchr. 
COLUMBUS 

Mrs. Mary Jane Premo—Tchr. 
CORNELL 

O. T. Premo—Supt. 
CRANDON 

Duane E. Gandre—Tchr. 
CUDAHY 

Dorothy W. Dick—Tchr. 

Mary Kerrigan—Tchr. 

James Highland—Tchr. 
CUMBERLAND 

Matt G. Lofy—Tchr. 


DARLINGTON 
Mrs. Geraldine McDonald— 


DELAVAN 


Leonard Lahtinen—Tchr. 
DEPERE 

Bjorn Christenson—Tchr. 
DODGEVILLE 

Joseph Whitford—Tchr. 


EAST TROY 
Mrs. Rosalyn Petersen—Tchr. 


EAU CLAIRE 

Robert O. Sather—Tchr. 

Leonard Rush—Tchr. 

Lloyd Joyal—Tchr. 

Anita Rudie—Tchr. 
EDGERTON 

George Shiroda—Tchr. 

John P. Golata—Tchr. 
ELCHO 

Curtis Teetzen—Tchr. 
ELKHORN 

Frederick Suchy— 
ELMWOOD 

Mrs. Bessie Trainor—Tchr. 
EVANSVILLE 

Edward P. Zamzow— 


FENNIMORE 
L. Donald Kolar—Tchr. 
FOND DU LAC 
Ruth McCarthy—Tchr. 
Hazel Epstein—Tchr. 
Robert Anderson—Tchr. 
Calvin Moely—Tchr. 
Neal Komplin—Tchr. 
FORT ATKINSON 
Lyle R. Lueschow—Tchr. 
Mrs. Martha Hawes—Tchr. 
FOX POINT-BAYSIDE 
Clem Sylke—Tchr. 
Andrew Kurey—Tchr. 


GALE-ETTRICK 

Bernard C. Nelsen—Tchr. 
GLENDALE 

Mildred Recht—Tchr. 
GLENWOOD 

Elling Flottum—Tchr. 
GREEN BAY 

Geneviene McCarthy—Tchr. 

Mrs. Zeralla Haake—Tchr. 

Henry Kirchoff—Tchr. 

Kenneth Krueger—Tchr. 

Mrs. Marion Waldron—Tchr, 

Kathryn Philipp—Tchr. 

Harvey Humke—Prin. 
GREENDALE 

Joe Stein— 
GREENFIELD 

Kenneth R. Knoll — 

Sally Mileski— 

Michael Thelen— 
GREENWOOD 

Belle Mazola—Tchr. 
HARTFORD 

Edwin L. Andereck—Tchr. (H.S.) 

Mead Hansen ( Elem.) 
HICKORY ORCHARD 

Mrs. Florence Curtis 
HOLMEN 

Bernice Riley—Tchr. 
HORICON 

Mrs. Elizabeth Werner— 
HORTONVILLE 

Robert Nugent 
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HUDSON 

Mrs. Anna Solberg—Tchr. 
IOLA-SCANDINAVIA 

Roger Kucksdorf— 
JANESVILLE 

Mrs. Ethel Becker— 

Pat Dawson 

Mrs. Virginia Inman— 

Mildred Anderson— 

Mrs. Betty Ransom— 

Archie Henkelmenn— 
JEFFERSON 

Donald Hoffman—Tchr. 
KAUKAUNA 

Henry J. Drechsler— 
KENOSHA 

Eunice Johnson—Tchr. 

Ione Kreamer—Tchr. 

Marion Kelly—Tchr. 

Harriet Schleck—Tchr. 

Mary Jeffery—Tchr. 

Bernadette Tacki—Tchr. 

Richard Kendall—Tchr. 

Rosemary Jonas—Tchr. 
KEWASKUM 

Ernest Mitchell—Tchr. 
KEWAUNEE 

Frank J. Schnabl—Tchr. 
KIEL 

Kenneth Benfield—Tchr. 
KIMBERLY 

Darrell Larson— 
LA CROSSE 

Irna Rideout—Tchr. 

Lois Woods—Tchr. 

Charles Burch—Tchr. 

Margaret Chew—Tchr. 

Bobby Gowlland—Tchr. 

R. J. Gunning—Dean of Men 

V. B. Rasmusen—Tchr. 

Carl Wimberly—Tchr. 
LADYSMITH 

Richard H. Navarre—Tchr. 
LAKE GENEVA 

Hollis Herbison—Tchr. 
LAKELAND (P.O. Minocqua) 

Wm. Plath— 

Wilber Hagen— 
LAKE MILLS 

Robert Grasser—Tchr. 
LANCASTER 

Mrs. Carol Lemanski—Tchr. 
LODI 

Paul Rosendick—Tchr. 


MADISON 
Bruce Straw—Tchr. 
Florence M. Lawrenz—Tchr. 
Mrs. Nellie Ferstl—Tchr. 
George Waterbury—Tchr. 
Mary Benson—Tchr. 
Leonard Rusch—Tchr. 
William Lawrence—Tchr. 
Donald Wendt—Tchr. 
Donald Haugen—Tchr, 
Marion Knaable—Tchr. 
Ruth Poplinski—Libr. 
Delores Oschmann—Tchr. 
Helen Smith—Tchr. 


Mrs. Mildred McMurry—Tchr. 


Mrs. Helen Geisler—Tchr. 
Fern Plekenpal—Tchr. 
Samuel Hutchinson—Tchr. 
Robert Welch—Tchr. 
John Kellesvig—Tchr. 
MANITOWOC 
Dan Cavanaugh—Tchr. 
Helen Hoyer—Cons. 
Gerhardt Axman—Tchr. 
Newton Jones—Tchr. 
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MAPLE DALE 

Mrs. Zelda Beckman—Tchr. 
MARINETTE 

Mrs. Alvina Emmons — 

Joseph Beauclaire— 
MARION 

_ Mrs. Bernice Polzin—Tchr. 
MARKESAN 

Arlyn W. Hollander—Tchr. 
MARSHFIELD 

Robert Welty—Tchr. 

Albert Anderson—Tchr. 
MAUSTON 

Gordon Olson—Prin. 
MAYVILLE 

Phil Collins— 
RANDOLPH (Meadow Wood ) 

Elmer Hartman— 
MEDFORD 

Richard Duaime—Tchr. 
MELROSE 

Leo Mulcahy—Tchr. 
MENASHA 

Lillian Lyon— 
MENOMONEE FALLS 

William J. Wurster—Tchr. 

Barbara Smith—Tchr. 

William Pierce—Tchr. 
MENOMONIE 

Jerome Schoen—Tchr. 

Edward Phelan— 
MERRILL 

Elbridge Curtis— 

Robert Grulling— 
MIDDLETON 

William M. Parkinson—Tchr. 


MILWAUKEE ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS 
Ruth Gruel—Prin. 
Ernest A. Rintelmann—Prin. 


MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOL AD- 
MINISTRATORS 
Hazel Thomas—Supv. 
Merton Lean—Prin. 
Marion Thornberry—Prin. 


MILWAUKEE SECONDARY EDUC. 
ASSN. 

Frank M. Purtell—Tchr. 
John E. Murphy—Tchr. 
Mary Patti—Tchr. 
Gillis Gerleman—Tchr. 
Sylvia L. Wolf—Tchr. 
Earl Haney—Tchr. 
Mary Bertrand—Tchr. 
Edmund Olszyk—Tchr. 
Frank May—Tchr. 
George Peschke—Tchr. 
Walton Stewart—Tchr. 
Joseph Schmitz—Tchr. 
Mrs. Sophia Sostarich—Tchr. 
Esther Kagel— 
Hazel Pidd— 
Laura Storts— 


MILWAUKEE TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Eunice Fischbach— 
Esther Wolfgram— 
Clara Sterk— 
Margaret E. Hughes— 
Ellen M. Case— 
Eileen Cantwell — 
John Steckel— 
Marcella Schneider— 
Fred Gichert— 
Marcella Klebesadel— 
Lorraine V. Meyer— 
Helen Busche— 
Beneta Bevens— 





Eddie G. Ponder— 

Ruth McCloud— 

George McCloud— 

Milton Miller— 

Myrtle Ray— 

Sophia Fischer— 

Joan Kiefer— 

DeForrest Waller— 

Richard Stoller— 

Mrs. Emma D. McFarlin— 

Mrs. A. Davis— 

Eleanor Morris— 

Ardelle Grafe— 

Elden Hunter— 

Ellen Mae Scott— 

Roger Schutte— 

Ronald Anydk— 

Mrs. Marie Braun— 

Clariece Schatz— 

Erika Gierl— 

Margaret Mary Lederle— 

K. Marie Murphy— 

Howard Weber— 

Mary Pietch— 

Irma Hardinski— 
MINERAL POINT 

Mrs. Ruby Grunow—Tchr. 
MONONA GROVE 

Philip Dowling—Tchr. 
MONROE 

Charles Mowbray—Tchr. 

Bernard Keller—Tchr. 
MOSINEE 

Bruce Karnath—Tchr. 
MT. HOREB 

John Tomasich—Tchr. 
MUSKEGO 

James C. McConnell 
NEENAH 

Lucy Bartelt—Tchr. 

Mrs. Bernice Defferding—Tchr. 

Janice Grill—Tchr. 
NEKOOSA 

Kenneth Sauter—Tchr. 
NEW HOLSTEIN 

Donald Rhode—Tchr. 
NEW LONDON 

Robert Patchen—Tchr. 
NEW RICHMOND 

Mrs. Marjorie Miller—Tchr. 
NIAGARA 

Ame B. Johnson—Libr. 
NICHOLS 

Will Riddles— 

Robert Owens— 

Mary Ann Cerny—Tchr. 
NICOLET 

Harold G. Liebherr—Tchr. 
N. FOND DU LAC 

Max L. Jabs—Supv. Prin. 


OCONOMOWOC 
Delwin Krueger—Prin. 
Donald Gerdman—Tchr. 
OAK GREEK & FRANKLIN 
Robert Sarbinowski—Tchr. 
Ed Deetz—Tchr. 
OCONTO 
Bob Henry—Tchr. 
OCONTO FALLS 
Martin Brown—Tchr. 


OMRO 

Angelo Giaudrone—Tchr. 
ONALASKA 

Marian W. Milden— 
OREGON 

Mrs. Marion Hams—Tchr. 
ORFORDVILLE 


Josephine Martin—Tchr. 
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JSHKOSH 
Frank J. Bremberger—Pria. 
F. J. Miller—Tchr. 
Mary Floether—Tchr. 
Kenneth Moenning—Prin. 
Rachel Solverud—Tchr. 
Gilbert Spanbauer—Tchr. 
YWEN-WITHEE 
Byrl E. Rowe—Tchr. 


PARK FALLS 

William Lacian—Tchr. 
PESHTIGO 

Donna Couillard— 
PEWAUKEE 

John B. Sherwood—Tchr. 
PHILLIPS 

Ervin F. Behnke—Tchr. 
PLATTEVILLE 

Arnold Ross—Tchr. 
PLYMOUTH 

Wayne Lueck—Tchr. 
PORTAGE 

Mrs. Mildred Wright— 

Charles Erickson— 
PORT WASHINGTON 

Robert Heaps—Tchr. 
PRAIRIE DU CHIEN 

Carl Geiss— 
PRAIRIE DU SAC 

Marian M. Van Loenen—Prin. 
PRAIRIE FARM-TURTLE LAKE 

LeRoy Kingsbury— 
PREBLE 

Robert J. Warpinski—Tchr. 
PULASKI 

Mrs. Marian Pawelcezyk—Tchr. 


RACINE 
Walter Stenavich—Adm. Ass’t. 
Richard Larson—Adm. 
Ruth Colt—Tchr. 
Bertha Ott—Tchr. 
Mike Josvanger—Tchr. 
Joe Amold—Tchr. 
Ruby Evensen—Tchr. 
Marie Danielson—Tchr. 
Carl Reck—Tchr. 
Margaret Scott—Tchr. 
Jay Soley—Tchr. 
William Heinkel—Tchr. 
Don Burant—Tchr. 
REEDSBURG 
Claud C. Thompson—Tchr. 
RHINELANDER 
Frank Charapata—Tchr. (H.S.) 
Olga Dahlstrand—( Elem. ) 
RICHLAND CENTER 
Lyle Hofacker— 
RICE LAKE 
Mary Lou Germann—Tchr. 
James Stauffer—Tchr. 
RIPON 
John Sitter—Tchr. 
RIVER FALLS 
Glayds Chapman—Tchr. 
RIVER VALLEY 
Mrs. Lorraine G, Anding—Tchr. 
ROTHSCHILD-SCHOFIELD 
Harold Bulmer—Tchr. 
Ewald Hertz—Tchr. 


ST. FRANCIS 

Mrs. Gladys Drews—Tchr. 
SEYMOUR 

Morova Faulds—Tchr. 
SHAWANO 

Kenneth J. Smith—Tchr. 

Donald Olson—Tchr. 

H. Jerome Spiegel—Tchr. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


SHEBOYGAN 
Dwight Miller—Tchr. 
Richard J. Bromley—Cur. Coor, 
Bernard Schmitt—Tchr. 
Dale Sorenson—Tchr. 
William Altman—Tchr. 
Edna Kunz—Tchr. 
Richard Lauson—Tchr. 

SHEBOYGAN FALLS 
Alfred Goetz—Tchr. 

SHOREWOOD 
Berton L. Swan—Tchr. 
Larry Love— 

SOUTH MILWAUKEE 
Norman Schomisch—Tchr. 
Robert Essock—Tchr. 
C. R. Levinson— 

SOUTH SHORE (P.O. Pt. Wing) 
Frank Alexander—Tchr. 

SPARTA 
Mrs. Lucille Roder— 

SPOONER 
E. M. Bardill—Tchr. 

STEVENS POINT 
Raymond Hager—Tchr. 
Lucile Haefner—Tchr. 

STOUGHTON 
James Siggelkow—Tchr. 
Margaret Pike—Tchr. 

STURGEON BAY 
Leroy Olsen—Tchr. 

SUN PRAIRIE 
C. E. Sheehan—Tchr. 

SUPERIOR 
Laura Bardon— 

Mary Goldberg— 
Zoe Von Ende— 


TOMAH 

Mrs. Cathryn Farmer—Prin. 

Edward Whelihan—Prin. 
TOMAHAWK 

Garth E. Wilcox—Tchr. 
TONY-CONRATH-SHELDON 

Melvin S. Wedwick—Tchr. 
TWO RIVERS 

Miriam Olmstad—Tchr. 


VIROQUA 
Roland Hill—Tchr. 


WABENO 

Beatrice M. Fellows—Tchr. 
WATERTOWN 

Jerome Herraid—Tchr. 

Fred Kessler—Tchr. 
WAUKESHA 

Robert Solberg—Tchr. 

Mrs. Clara Williams—Tchr. 

Robert Duckett—V. Prin. 

Sherman Weinrich—Tchr. 

John Chase—Tchr. 

Mrs. Rosalie Carpenter—Tchr. 
WAUPACA 

Leroy Haberkorn—Tchr. 
WAUPUN 

Irvin Hansen—Band Dir. 
WAUSAU 

E. J. Scharrschmidt—Prin. 

Arzelee Schadney—Tchr. 

William Smiley—Tchr. 

Marshall Taylor—Adm. Ass’t. 

Harry Jones—Prin. 
WAUTOMA 

Harvard Erdman— 
WAUWATOSA 

Wesley Gadbow—Tchr. 

Arnold Nolinske—Tchr, 

Nello Pacetti—Tchr. 

Charlene Dittmar—Tchr. 

Joyce Herzberg—Tchr. 


Marlene Gates—Tchr. 

Huldah Loye—Tchr. 

Lindon Schaeffer—Tchr. 
WEST ALLIS 

Edith Luedke—Tchr. 

Catherine Schoenfeld—Tchr. 

Anna Ullrich—Tchr. 

William Jensen—Prin. 

Ronald Wilson—Tchr. 

Ruth Finn—Tchr. 

Lynn Jordan—Supv. 

Hoyt Rawlings—Tchr. 

Robert Thompto—Tchr. 
WEST BEND 

Mrs. Dorothy E. Williams—Tchr. 

Jean Kirkland—Tchr. 
WEST DEPERE-HOBART 

Robert H. Lange 
WESTFIELD 

Harlow Long—Prin. 
WEST SALEM 

Horace Moran—Tchr. 
WHITEFISH BAY 

Virginia Pieper—Tchr. 

Vincel Campbell—Tchr. 

Mildred Pepin—Libr. 

Maxine Goold—Tchr. 
WHITEWATER 

J. W. Negard—Tchr. 
WHITNALL AREA 

Edward Gollnick—Tchr. 

Christine Schmitt— 
WINNECONNE 

Thomas Moram—Tchr, 
WISCONSIN DELLS 

Frank D. Weigel—Tchr. 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS 

Wm. L. Miller—Tchr. 

Margaret Mladz—Tchr. 
WITTENBERG 

Floyd W. Doering—Tchr. 


COUNTIES 


ADAMS 

Mrs. Lila McFarlin—Tchr. 
BARRON 

Mrs. Mary Lieberherr—Tchr. 
BAYFIELD 

Mrs. Valorine Reiten—Tchr. 

A. Bruce Copperud—Ass’t. Prin. 
BROWN 

Donald Binkowski—Prin. 

Nina Lince—Tchr. 

Ann Hurkman—Tchr. 

Mrs. Mildred Stodola—Tchr. 
BURNETT 

Alyce T. Nichols—Tchr. 


CALUMET 

Joseph Zoeller—Supt. 
CHIPPEWA 

Mrs. Vera Diamond—Tchr. 

Mrs. Marietta Burich—Tchr. 
CLARK 

Mrs. Eve Christie 

Mrs. Lavon Bartsch— 
COLUMBIA 

Ludwig A. Petersen—Supt. 

Wayne Bobholz—Prin. 

Clarice Spaulding—Tchr. 

Robert Woidee—Tchr. 
CRAWFORD 

Donald Beardmore— 

E. S. Gorman— 


KICKAPOO AREA 
Donald Hyde— 
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DANE (Eastern ) 
Raymond Staley— 
Ernest Westerback— 
Arthur Witalson— 

Mrs. Marcella Langer— 
Mrs. Helen Knoblauch 

DANE (Western) 

John Thorson—Prin. 

Mrs. Pearl Anderson—Tchr. 
Kenneth Ripple—Supt. 
George Johnson—Tchr. 

Earl Hennessey—Tchr. 


DODGE 
Mrs. Lorna Paskey—Tchr. 
Mrs. Muriel Ranthum—Tchr. 
DOOR 


Clifford C. Fisher—Tchr. 
Edmund A. Kwaterski—Adm. 
William Vanderhayden—Guid. Dir. 
DOUGLAS 
Richard Heytens—Tchr. 
Mrs. Laila Magnuson—Tchr. 
DUNN 
Mrs. Wealthy Anderson—Tchr. 
Mrs. Lois Sipple—Tchr. 
EAU CLAIRE 
Beverly Blakeley—Tchr. 
Mrs. George LaDuke—Prin. 
Elizabeth Johnson—Prin. 
FOND DU LAC 
Marion Cook— 
Charlotte McEssy— 
Elma Bastian— 
GRANT 
Mrs. Francis Cooper— 
GREEN 
Otto H. Erzinger—Tchr. 
Mrs. Burton Holling—Tchr. 


Mrs. Clareda Neuenschwander—Tchr. 


GREEN LAKE 
Marian Frost— 
IOWA 
Wayne Hinkel—Prin. 
Duane Sackett— 
IOWA-GRANT 
Robert Schultz— 


IRON 

Mrs. Mary Foote— 
JACKSON 

Walter Blencoe—Tchr. 
JEFFERSON 


Olive Kutz—Prin. 

Ruth Duesterhoeft—Tchr. 

Florence Molzahn—Tchr. 
JUNEAU 

‘Mrs. Eunice Nuttal—Tchr. 

Lester Sheffield—Prin. 
KENOSHA 

Bernard Schyvinck— 

William P. Ennis—Prin. 

Earl Floeter—Prin. 

Robert Jensen— 

Gene Olson— 
KEWAUNEE 

Stanley Harmann— 
LA CROSSE 

Wesley Vedum—Tchr. 
LAFAYETTE 

Mrs. Hazel Lennartson— 

Mrs. Rose McDermott— 

Mildred Teasdale— 
LANGLADE 

Mrs. Mathline Petrick—Prin. 
LINCOLN 

David K. Donner—Prin. 
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MANITOWOC 
Katherine Axman— 
Mrs. Marion Fauske—Tchr. 
Joseph Smith—Tchr. 
Yvonne Rauthman— 
Walter O’Connell— 
MARATHON 
"Mrs. Irene Madison—Tchr. 
Malcolm Young— 
Mrs. Fern Wesslen—Tchr. 
MARINETTE 
Arthur J. Paske— 
MARQUETTE 
Robert V. Fenley—Tchr. 
MILWAUKEE 
Michael S. Kies—Co. Supt. 
MONROE 
Mrs. Marion Fauske—Tchr. 
Joseph Smith—Tchr. 


OCONTO 
Mrs. Ursula Whiting— 
Leland Vanderwegen— 
ONEIDA 
Mrs. Inez Church—Tchr. 
OUTAGAMIE 
Edward Wulgeart—Tchr. 
Virginia Streur—Tchr. 
Nathalie Pierre— 
OZAUKEE 
Dennis Schrank— 
Carl Buettner—Tchr. 
Charles Murray—Prin. 


PIERCE 
Darwin Fogarty— 
Sharon Manor— 
Flora Dickie— 
Eleanor Morene— 
POLK 
Jack B. Allen— 
Fred Ubbelohde— 
Helen Christianson— 
Ruth Holmes— 
Donald Kuechler— 
PORTAGE 
Mrs. Rachel Blake—Tchr. 
James Fritsch—Prin. 


RACINE 
Keith Mack—Prin. 
B. Nonte—Supv. 
Richard Heidenreich— 
Gerald McDermot—Prin. 
Iris D. Brown—Tchr. 
Edith Jacobson—Tchr. 


RICHLAND 


Mrs. Cathryne Annear—Tchr. 


John Ryan—Tchr. 
ROCK 
Mrs, Grace Livick—Tchr. 
Leo Duffy—Prin. 
Fred Adams—Tchr. 


SAUK 
Mrs. Phyllis Hanko— 
Harold Pickar— 
Kurt R. Schoenoff— 
ST. CROIX 
Mrs. Mary Flottum— 
Mrs. Clarice Olson— 
SAWYER 
Marvin L. Peters—Prin. 
SHAWANO 
John Hanlon—Tchr. 
Vernon Reinert—Tchr. 
SHEBOYGAN 
George Baskfield—Tchr. 
Harriet Hoppert—Tchr. 
June Platz—Tchr. 
Anthony Greco—Tchr. 
Ruth Nesst— 


SO. PRICE 

Virgil Lord— 
TAYLOR 

Agnes Brace—Tchr. 

Everett Slattery— 
TREMPEALEAU 

James Olson— 

Lloyd Anderson— 

Archie Buckmiller— 
TRI-COUNTY AREA 

Alex Aschenbrenner—Asst. Prin. 
VERNON 

Elmo Gulsvig—Prin. 

Mrs. Olga Major—Tchr. 

Mrs. Mabel Moe—Tchr. 

Mrs. Beatrice Small—Tchr. 
VILAS 

Kenneth R. Fosgate— 
WALWORTH 

Mrs. Alice Massey— 

C. Lowell Walters— 

Patricia Massey— 

Charles Ball— 
WASHBURN 

James A. Lund—Prin. 
WASHINGTON 

Dortha Bach— 

Donald Hanrahan— 
WAUKESHA 

John Enigl— 

Shirley Gourlie— 

John Ronan— 

Geraldine Droegkamp— 

Lorraine Petersen— 

Charles Kellogg— 

Mabel Chapman— 

Robert Carsten— 

Richard Turzenski— 

Clifton Scheffer— 

A. R. Kuecherer— 

Isabelle Tremaine— 
WAUPACA 

Mrs. Gladys H. Rieck— 

Mrs. Helen Stevens— 
WINNEBAGO 

Mrs. Florence Raddatz—Tchr. 

Thomas Kerrigan—Prin. 
WOOD 

Ray Lecy— 

Tom Spicer— 

Juanita Mattner— 


OTHER 


LA CROSSE STATE (With City) 

PLATTEVILLE STATE 
William B. Knox 

RIVER FALLS (With County ) 

STEVENS POINT 
Mary Elizabeth Thompson 

STOUT STATE COLLEGE 
Herman Arneson—Tchr. 

K. T. Olson—Tchr. 

SUPERIOR STATE (With City) 

STATE DEPARTMENT 
Gordon Boardman—Supv. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Ben G. Elliott— 

Glen G. Eye— 
Henry Van Engen— 

UNIV. OF WISCONSIN—Milwaukee 
A. A, Rezny— 

MILWAUKEE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
Walter L. Metzelfeld—Tchr. 
Frederick C. Mulcahy—Adm. 
Doris Beyer—Tchr. 

Eleanor Bartoszak—Tchr. 

WISCONSIN SCHOOL FOR THE 

DEAF 
Edward L. Strieby—Tchr. 
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WEA Financial Status for 1960 


This audit report has been made to the Executive Committee and will be 
submitted to the WEA Representative Assembly on Nov. 2, 1961 for 


formal approval. 


December 8, 1960 
The Executive Committee 
Wisconsin Education Association 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


We respectfully submit herewith the report of our 
audit of the accounts and records of the Wisconsin 
Education Association for the fiscal year ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1960. Included in the report, in addition to 
this letter, are the following exhibits and schedule: 


Exhibit “A”—Balance Sheet, November 30, 1960 
Schedule Al—Securities Owned 


Exhibit “B’—Treasurer’s Records—Cash Receipts 
and Disbursements, Year Ended No- 
vember 30, 1960 


Exhibit “C”—Secretary’s Records—Statement of In- 
come and Expense, Year Ended No- 
vember 30, 1960 


The financial records are kept on a cash basis and 
consequently inventories, receivables, payables, and 
accruals of income and expense are not reflected. Dur- 
ing the past year, however, NEA dues were collected 
by the Wisconsin Association and the portion of these 
collections not remitted to NEA prior to the fiscal year- 
end have been reflected on the balance sheet as a lia- 
bility and have not been included as income of WEA. 
Cash receipts as shown by the Secretary’s records were 
proved against bank deposits to the Association’s ac- 
count. No further verification of individual receipts was 
made, Subject to the above remarks, it is our opinion 
that the accompanying balance sheet, Exhibit “A”, and 
statement of income and expense, Exhibit “C”, reflect 
respectively the financial condition of the Association 
on a cash basis at November 30, 1960, and the results 
of its operation on a cash basis for the year ended that 
date, 


The available balance of cash in bank in the gen- 
eral fund was $164,185.83, Included are NEA dues col- 
lected and not yet remitted to NEA of $43,550.50. The 
net available balance was thus $120,635.33. The bank 
balance was reconciled to the November bank state- 
ment of the depository First National Bank and Trust 
Co. of Racine. 


A life membership savings account also at the Racine 
Bank had a balance of $5,886.77 according to the bank 
passbook. A former retirement reserve fund savings 
account of $782.46 has been closed and the balance 
transferred to the above life membership account. 
Activity of the life membership account for the past 
year is summarized as follows: 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Balance, December 1, 1959 $4,035.01 
Add: 
Balance of Retirement Reserve Fund 
transferred $782.46 
Life membership awarded by WEA 100.00 
Payments received on other life member- 
ships 875.00 
Interest on Bank savings account 94.30 1,851.76 





Balance, November 30, 1960 .............ceceeeees $5,886.77 


Since this fund has grown to a substantial balance and 
there do not appear to be immediate needs for use of 
the funds, we would suggest that most of the balance 
be invested on a more permanent basis with a higher 
rate of return. 


Investment securities owned by the Association con- 
sist of $115,000.00 par value of U. S. treasury notes 
and $2,000.00 par value investment trust shares as 
listed in Schedule Al. The securities are included in 
the balance sheet at market values as of November 30, 
1960. The investments were examined on December 2, 
1960 by the cashier of the Racine bank where they 
are kept in a safe deposit box, The cashier confirmed 
that the securities were intact by a letter to us, Invest- 
ment income for the year was properly accounted for. 


During the year of 1959-60 income exceeded ex- 
penses by $30,640.44 as reflected in Exhibit “C”. The 
total income was $235,874.23, and expenses totaled 
$205,233.79. 


Receipts from memberships totaled $222,807.18 for 
1959-60 compared with $155,938.55 for the preceding 
year as result of a rate increase of $2.00, from $5.00 
to $7.00 per member. 


Operating expenses for the past year were about 
$24,000.00 higher than the year before. The major 
increases included were the Secretary’s office $8,000.00, 
Convention $3,500.00, Journal of Education $3,500.00, 
and NEA $9,000.00. 


Disbursements of the Association are all made by 
checks signed by the Treasurer and issued upon author- 
izations issued from the Secretary’s office. Supporting 
vouchers consisting of purchase invoices, travel and 
expense reports, etc. were examined by us for the en- 
tire year. Cancelled checks for the year were compared 
with related book entries. Footings of both cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements records were adequately 
tested. 


Respectfully submitted, 


KeLLocc, HoucHton & TAPLICK 
Certified Public Accountants 
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Exhibit “A” 
BALANCE SHEET 
(Cash Basis ) 


November 30, 1960 


Assets 
Cash in Bank—Exhibit “B”.......... $164,185.83 
Cash in Bank—Life Membership sav- 
REVEES RNONBIIE = <<. 5.5 Ja's0 cats Gee's (003 Con Se 5,886.77 
Securities Owned—At Market Value 


11-30-60—Schedule Al: 
United States Government Bonds 103,300.00 





Other Securities... ...6:066605 05 1,275.00 
Wisconsin Journal of Education—At 
Nowa WANE” cack goes bbs 1.00 
Equipment—Secretary’s 
Nh eas caw $ 18,683.05 
Less: Reserve for De- 
preciation ......... 10,929.65 7,753.40 
MUMMI PARSING rah ck xt oh onl Kobe coke ee $282,402.00 
Liabilities 
N. E. A. Dues Collected—To Be Remitted ........ $ 43,550.50 
Net Worth 
Wisconsin Education Association—Life 
Membership Account .......... $ 5,886.77 


Wisconsin Education Association—General Account: 
Balance, December 1, 
Pe i oa. were Glee $197,526.51 
Excess of Income over Expense 1960— 
oid co a Cie er 30,640.44 


228,166.95 
Adjustment of Securities to Market Values: 
Variations between Cost and Market 





bo URE ES Caen enenr ay 5 $ 14,834.98 

Variations between Cost and Market 

eS err 10,037.20 4,797.78 

EA ershe A eTioE SAW OMIA. Sooo co hiss: ds ors 4 Saw ds SraLA lard 8 OOD OO 
Total Liabilities and Net Worth ............ $282,402.00 


Exhibit “B” 


TREASURER’S RECORDS 
CASE RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Year Ended November 30, 1960 


Balance in Bank, December 1, 1959 ............. $ 60,718.74 
Add Receipts: 
Received from Secretary ......... $346,606.91 
Interest on United States Securities 2,800.00 
Income on Other Securities ...... 403.20 
Bank Certificates of Deposit Matured 30,000.00 
Bank Loans Received ........... 75,000.00 
Uncashed Checks Written Off ..... 104.00 
Midtnl encode oo. chante ie ace nia econ oars 454,914.11 
$515,632.85 
Less Disbursements: 
Total of Checks #1993 to #4047 Inclusive 
Issued Pursuant to Orders from 
Phe OSSCTOUY 656. osce-bwou sews $351,445.81 
Bank Charge for Telegram Sent ... 1.21 351,447.02 





Balance in Bank, November 30, 1960—Exhibit “A” $164,185.83 
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Exhibit “C 
SECRETARY'S RECORDS 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 


Year Ended November 30, 1960 
(Cash Basis ) 


Income 
Memberships and Subscriptions .... . $222,807.18 
Interest on United States Government 


Le ESS es SO a Se CR 2,800.00 
Income of Other Securities ........ 403.20 
Teachers Materials Sold ........... 29.08 
Refunds and Cancelled Checks ...... 741.04 
Milwaukee Auditorium Board ...... 9,093.73 
Petal WneGme oes wes wolcee hc edt $235,874.25 
Expenses 
President’s Travel Expense ......... $ 1,368.79 
Treasurer's Salary and Expense ..... 1,581.21 


Executive Committee Expense ...... 3,242.40 
Secretary’s Office Expense: 
Secretary’s Salary ...... $13,749.97 
Secretary’s Travel Expense 1,447.59 
Office Salaries—Full Time 66,913.21 


Office Salaries—Part Time 2,700.00 
PORCINE. 5 iors 655.00 6,716.00 
Office Supplies and 
L301) s)he 2,189.15 
OBA c sher e's eave kee one 1,299.87 
Telephone and Telegraph 1,295.07 
Subseriptions .........045< 44.00 
WPNSHENIN nhs a esasa oraha.d 30> 1,916.99 
Depreciation of Office 
Equipment .......... 1,184.66 
Other Expense ..... 506.35 99,962.86 
Convention Expense .............. 17,306.80 


National Education Association—Dues 





CV TEN Ds ov) ers 12,327.89 
Wisconsin Journal of Education: 

Advertising Sold ....... $20,452.01 

Printing ....$38,197.20 

Postage’... ..: 1,652.94 

Other 

Expense 3,159.95 43,010.09 22,558.08 
ORIN C Ni hth tien or Gare ty ose Nanay 9,964.05 
Refunds of Memberships and Subscrip- 

RUA oe saree on ccs aMicea cals, phe avahavecsn ese cen 318.00 
Research and Public Relations ...... 16,406.97 
Subsidies—Wisconsin District Educa- 

Riess PESOS PAIAOD 5.0 4.5426 eas. oes wb woes 3,090.65 
National Education Association Pres- 

IGENEMENPORSE 5.2 65 65c sree a ees 1,000.00 
Local’s Consultants’ Travel ........ 4,158.94 
Federal Social Security Tax ........ 1,681.76 
Unemployment Insurance—State and 

CE ssp vse! sole os wc ek ea 313.97 
Interest Expense 2 oo... 6. cis cele 865.82 
Secretary’s Office Staff Annuity Plan . 3,307.75 
ACHRBNIAL TRCRUICS 5.3.) Scs096.0.5 003, 58o-e ees 1,000.00 
Payments to Life Membership Fund . 100.00 
Legislative and Other Counseling Serv- 

MOOS Saas iecek atohcs 4 OE e oechieee ck wlecs 3,434.67 
Teachers Handbook Expense ........ 248.76 
National Association of Secretaries of 

State Teachers Associations ..... 596.36 
Miscellaneous Expense ............ 398.06 

PROMO BINTARE 03.5 2 odie ow ecpoce haa se ae 205,233.79 


Excess of Income over Expense—Exhibit “A” . $30,640.44 
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Budget Estimate 1961 


Recommended by the Executive Committee to the 
Representative Assembly and Adopted, Thursday, 
November 3, 1960 


Estimated Income 


1960 1961 
Membership ........... $155,000.00 $210,000.00 
Interest from Securities .. 2,600.00 2,600.00 
Advertising, WJE ....... 18,000.00 20,000.00 
Milwaukee Auditorium .. 7,000.00 7,500.00 
Reserve and Other In- 
CT i BS Ae ee ae Sere 43,643.00 4,700.00 
NEA (Processing NEA 
Memberships) ........ 1,500.00 
$226,243.00 $246,300.00 


Estimated’ Expenditures 


Convention «2. .scni.¢s- $ 18,000.00 $ 14,000.00 
NEA Delegates ......... 10,000.00 9,000.00 
GC tEENIEOS: 5 oveleic Gites Sos 8,000.00 9,000.00 
President’s Expense ..... 2,000.00 2,000.00 
RVOASIGN 5303.5 ose bio Sars 2,000.00 2,000.00 
Executive Committee 

je ee 2,100.00 3,000.00 
BR atte creaes shea eateries 6,258.00 6,966.00 
Telephone & Telegraph .. —_1,200.00 1,400.00 
Office Supplies & Expense 2,500.00 2,500.00 
IMMNNEINLOS oo act ealn cero ais 2,100.00 2,100.00 
ONPUGO 8.6 coin. de.0:5 aiecwre ee 2,100.00 2,200.00 
Travel—Executive Secre- 

RIE gs ans iets dnc: oteorene aia 1,500.00 1,500.00 
Travel—Locals Consult- 

MERE ae os 4,500.00 (1 add’tl) 6,500.00 
prays weiy ones ea 5,000.00 5,000.00 
D0 ANE eee ae 2,000.00 2,000.00 
WEGNER 6 oboe eecavees 100.00 100.00 
Salaries 

Executive Secretary ...$ 13,750.00 $ 14,500.00 

CHCe Stall sss. 6c. 66,900.00 79,300.00 

SOASORGES cox se bien Biro 2,700.00 2,700.00 
Insurance-Bonds-Taxes .. . 500.00 500.00 
Reading Circle ......... 500.00 500.00 
Audit & Mise: 60.055 1,000.00 1,000.00 
[Soho | i 2,500.00 3,000.00 
OASI & Federal Unem- 

THOVIIGDE, 45.5575 551,010 /0-« 1,835.00 2,000.00 
State Unemployment .... 200.00 300.00 
WEA Retirement ....... 3,500.00 4,000.00 
1) 10100 a al ae 900.00 1,200.00 
Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 

CERNE Wak Ste iced s oes 40,000.00 42,000.00 
AL CL: Po 3,000.00 3,000.00 
Research & Public Rela- 

Rats aie 4 ee 15,000.00 15,000.00 
Life Membership ....... 100.00 100.00 
NEA Convention Head- 

CRPOONS 5 o < areten% .-» 2,500.00 
Occupational Liability In- 

surance for Teachers .. Pane 6,000.00 
UC ae a ee 2,000.00 2,000.00 

$226,243.00 $246,300.00 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Income and Expense 
Distribution for 1960 


INCOME 





EXPENDITURES 


JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION 








MILWAUKEE 
CONVENTION 






RESEARCH 
> - 


—PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 
7.3% 


TEACHERS 


WHO MEASURE UP 

















4 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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Schedule Al 


SECURITIES OWNED 
November 30, 1960 


Date. of 
Maturity 
U. S. Government Bonds: 
US) ieesiury BOBUS | 5.0.) 4 ssss aro 6-15-69 
U.S; “‘Treasnsy Bands 2 26.0... ... 6-15-67/72 
Ss Preasury Bonds. 5) es ee 6-15-67/72 
aS; Decker Bones... 5 ose ee 12-15-67/72 
A. -S,, Preasnry BONS | sei de he se 6-15-59/62 
MORENG 225 swiss) ose weiss Le RIO Ee Ch ates 


Other Securities: 
American Trustees Shares (Diversified ) 


Series C—200 Shares at $10.00 per Share ....... 





Interest Market 
Rate Par Value Cost 11-30-60 
2h% $ 20,000.00 $ 19,306.61 $ 17,725.00 
2h 30,000.00 30,262.98 25,856.25 
2% 15,000.00 14,545.12 12,928.13 
2% 20,000.00 19,846.40 17,212.50 
2h 30,000.00 29,352.39 29,578.12 

betes $115,000.00 $113,313.50 $103,300.00 








WEA Films for Your Use 


The National Education Association and the Affili- 
ated State Education Associations have produced a 
number of films and filmstrips over the past few years 
presenting the problems in education. The title sug- 
gests the nature of the film and the brief description 
explains the theme. We suggest the groups in your 
community which would perhaps be interested in the 
subject. 

These films have been produced by your national 
professional organization at a cost running as high as 
$100,000 per film and purchased by the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association at prices ranging from $170 to $325 
per print. From the WEA office, the prints are dis- 
tributed postpaid to any group wanting a program on 
education. 

All that is asked of you is that you take the best of 
care of the print while it is in your possession as you 
would your own personal property, and return it imme- 
diately after you have used it at your scheduled show- 
ing. The only cost to you is the return postage at the 
low book rate. We emphasize the necessity to return 
films to the WEA office promptly, for they are closely 
scheduled. Failure to return films promptly has often 
led to disappointing others. 


A Million or More by ’64... 


includes a colored filmstrip useful in local association 
meetings to explain the NEA Program of Expanded Serv- 
ices. A tape recorded narration (7% ips), with back- 
ground music facilitates the 13% minute presentation. 


School Birds . . . 


subtitled “Some Feathered Friends We Could Do With- 
out”, is an 18 frame, 35 mm. full-color filmstrip that 
typifies those few rare birds in a school system whose 
negative attitudes toward pupils, parents, colleagues, and 
members of the community give the whole school public 
relations program a black eye. The humorous accompany- 
ing script takes out any real “sting,” but aids in spicing 
a discussion of classroom teachers’ public relations pitfalls. 


Focus on the Future... . 
a 35mm color filmstrip about the Future Teachers of 


America. It may be used with a tape recorded (3% ips) 
narration, or a printed script. 
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How Good Are Our Schools... 


is based upon Dr. James B. Conant’s study and best seller, 
The American High School, the film shows what second- 
ary schools should be equipped to do. Actual situations in 
two comprehensive high schools typify the recommen- 
dations made by Dr. Conant. Narrator for the film is 
Ralph Bellamy. Use: Parent or community groups, facul- 
ties, or student teachers. 16mm, black and white, sound, 
29 minutes. 


Twenty Cent Tip... 


was originally broadcast on NBC. Loretta Young plays 
the part of a teacher forced to take a part-time job as 
a waitress to supplement her income. Use: Parent and 
community groups. 16 mm black and white, sound, 28 
minutes. 


Watch Out for Ollie .. . 


shows how a personal tragedy reinforces a citizen’s aware- 
ness of his community’s need for adequate school financ- 
ing. Use: Community and professional organizations. 16 
mm, color, sound, 29 minutes. 


The Influential Americans .. . 


was first viewed over CBS. It describes several new and 
promising practices being tried in the field of American 
elementary and secondary education. Use: Any group of 
students or adults interested in modern educational trends. 
16mm, black and white, sound, 57 minutes. 


Right Angle .. . 


is a story of a young newspaper reporter who was assigned 

to write a series of articles sharply critical of the local 

school system, but upon study he finds that the unique * 
role of the school is to develop individual differences for 

the good of all and so reports. Use: Any group desiring 

to better understand the function of the school. 16mm, 

color,. sound, 27 minutes. 


Not by Chance .. . 


should dispel the idea that “anybody can teach.” It 
reveals that teacher education is a special kind where 
students acquire general knowledge, understanding of 
children, and special skills that are required in the pro- 
fession. Not by Chance should encourage young people 
to enter teaching and should inform the adult popula- 
tion of the need for adequate financing of teacher-educa- 
tion. Use: Any group of students and adults who are 
interested in improving education. 16mm, color, sound, 
28 minutes. 
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A Desk for Billie . . . 


shows how America’s schools open their doors to all 
children, regardless of wealth or poverty. Billie began 
life as a hobo kid. A tramp’s suggestion to her that 
schools made a difference between “real people” who 
live in houses and her family who lived in a tent in 
Jungletown led her and her sister to enter school in spite 
of the stares of the other children. Understanding and 
capable teachers along the way provided the inspiration 
and direction which aided Billie who in real life has 
become a successful editor, writer, and lecturer before 
NEA, the WEA, and many other state education asso- 
ciations. Use: Any community group interested in the 
purpose of our schools. 16mm, color, sound, 57 minutes. 


Mike Makes His Mark .. . 


is the story of a boy who wonders about a lot of things. 
Should he quit school and get a job like his friend Eddie 
has done? Should he try to learn and listen to the advice 
of his teacher? At first he resented school but his teach- 
ers and counselor finally get him interested. He changes 
his mark of resentment into a mark of manhood. Use: 
All types of community and professional organizations. 
16mm, color, sound, 29 minutes. 


Freedom to Learn... 


portrays the modern school preparing children to assume 
their responsibilities as good citizens. It explains that 
respect for facts, constant search for truth, and knowl- 
edge of the world are essential in this preparation. Only 
a well educated citizenry can interpret and defend our 
American heritage. The youth of this country must un- 
derstand the ideals of our American way of life and 
those of nations where people are not free. Use: Any 
school or community organization interested in sound 
educational practices. 16mm, color, sound, 27 minutes. 


Skippy and the 3 R’s... 


gives a detailed account of how children learn the 3 R’s. 
But, more important, it shows that children learn the 
basic tools naturally and easily when guided by capable 
teachers. Skippy Gordon, a first-grader, finds school in- 
teresting and fascinating when he understands the pur- 
pose for his learning to read. The skillful teacher, dis- 
covering Skippy’s interests, molds him into an enthusi- 
astic pupil desirous of learning. Skippy and the 3 R’s 
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And Gladly Teach 


shows that modern schools do teach the fundamentals 
by 20th century methods. Use: Particularly for student 
teachers, parent groups, and educational organizations. 
16mm, color, sound, 29 minutes. 


What Greater Gift .. . 


portrays the teacher as a professional person. It shows 
that today’s teachers need professional preparation to 
acquire understanding and skills essential to good teach- 
ing. Good teaching doesn’t just happen, but requires a 
desire to teach, proper guidance, and special education. 
Use: Student groups for guidance purposes and adult 
and professional groups interested in the professional prep- 
aration of teachers. 16mm, color, sound, 28 minutes. 


No Teacher Alone .. . 


portrays the attitude of an occasional teacher who enjoys 
the benefits from the efforts of professional organizations, 
but can see no need to share in the responsibilities. Use: 
Excellent for student-teacher and teacher associations. 16 
mm, color, sound, 20 minutes. 


And Gladly Teach... 


shows a student teacher attending college courses and 
doing practice teaching in order to learn how to under- 
stand children and to motivate them to do the work each 
is capable of doing. Use: Any community group which 
desires to know the type of education a teacher receives. 
16mm, color, sound, 27 minutes. 


It’s Up To Congress... . 


presents statements by national leaders to show the need 
for federal support for education. Use: Groups which 
desire to know the case for federal support for schools. 
16mm, black and white, sound, 22 minutes. 


Crowded Out... 


presents the dramatic story of how overcrowding affects 
children, teachers, and the communtiy. When needed 
individual help becomes impossible, children’s education 
is short changed, teachers become discouraged, and once 
effective schools fail to meet their goals. Use: Community 
groups facing crowding and building problems. 16mm, 
color, sound, 29 minutes. 
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